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"CALLS AND RESPONSES.” 


Py 


- But cheat? te 
o Ber Gods 
Jehovah 


Shed stor peece divio 


‘hopes, 
tears! 


afittle while thy mournful past! 


Look proudly forth across this world of thine! 
And, Wel 
’T was made in image-of the One Divine! 


Messrs: Editors Wik you permit a-word 
“fn reply'to’ yourselves‘amd ‘the respected 
and "pastor,” ‘anent the. substitu- 
; tiow of atothér bymn for the ope numbered 
“B86? ’ Your correspondent finds fault with 


.the General Assembly, and you «entirely 
ree with. him;”::and.so, I suppose, the 


,Anjupetion ofthe General .Astembly will go 


I chappen to be in. 
thab-at imeeting of the Board of 
- Publication; held:shortly after the rising of 


Was 4 ‘bo disre- 
© or, perhaps, the word was postponed, 
“for year, So prompt was the Bosrd, if 
, my. information is correet, to show their in- 
dependence ofthe votes of the Assembly, 
_ that they. did not even wait for the official 
attestation of theminute, but in advance 
thereof, came:ito the aforesaid obnclusion. 
- Whether this was their formal and recorded 
action; I'am noticertain; but that such an 
“agreement was arrived at, I have the best 
informetion. And the Presbyterian pro- 
the way for the announcement of this 
action, by the cool declaration, ‘‘we are 
‘pure the General Assembly would not have 
_ passed such an order, had .it duly reflected 
on the whole case.” The Presbyterian, to 
pay the least, is not very complimentary to 

Are ‘we ‘then to understand, that when 
-the General Assembly, by a solemn vote, 
°  guthGtizés and requires” one of her Boards 
‘to do a certain act, that Board is at liberty 
‘to presume, or take the Presbyterian’s as- 
‘surance, that the Assembly «had not duly 
-Feflected upon the whole case,” and, upon 
_ this presumption, coolly torefuse obedience? 
If this is the state of the case, it is time the 
Assembly and the whole Church should 
daly upon If the Boards 
should inaugurate a system of appeals from 
one Assembly to-ancther, and when the re- 
quirements, of ‘an Assembly do not please 
them, should refuee action, and go before 


-the churches, ‘with eppeals through the |. 


vpress, with a view of inducing the next As- 
‘sembly to rescind the ‘action of its prede- 
‘eessor; this indeed, methinks, would be 
‘like the letting out of waters.” If this 
is to be the order of things—if this im- 
perium in imperio is to be established—if 
‘the Boards are to act thus as courts of re- 
-view.and. control—our old fashioned Pres. 
byterianism. will soon live only in history. 
Jnaugurate this principle, and nothing can 
‘ever be settled. It will be in the power of 
these institutions, wielding, as they must 
imecesserily do, a wide-spread influence, and 


noting with the vigour of concentrated or. 


“genisation, to defeat. apy measure.of the’ 
"Assembly. If the General Assembly de- 
“aires the aceptre to pass out of her hands, 
‘po simpler or more effective plan could be 
jevised. Inaugurate this principle, and 
‘ghese valuable institutions, instead of being 
athe minssters, will become the masters of the 
This may seem like making 
much out of the: emall matter of changing 
‘a hymen. True, it is a small matter, and I 
“have no great zeal for the substitution ; but 
‘the principle involved is not a small mat- 
‘ter. The eating of the forbidden ‘fruit 
was, in itself, a small matter, but. the prin- 
¢iple jnyolyed, and the interests at stake 
‘yere great things. Like your ‘judicious 
pastor,” I seyiobeta principiis. 
Bat leh us-ece how much his arguments 
gainst substitation are ‘worth. His 
first is; that we have ‘hymns enough—that 
qnany that now cuniber ‘the book are never 
“used. Agreed.’ That was true when we 
used: ‘the ‘old and hymns; 
‘gud in the days of WI etham’s book; and 
this argemegy 


| change at all. 


given out, before..all; she: people change 


their books, thie. cecasion embar- 
reply. (a.) How easy it would ba'to ‘write, | 
bymn, inthe pulpit copy, 


pencil, on 


not: to" be ‘given ‘This’ would pre. 
Untif thé’ masd Of the Books | 


w use would be worn out 
ones gbtained.”” (6.) If a change is ever to 


cost and leas embarrassment—be done now, 


But the’« judicious pas 
argunient himself; for 


| Yyears—not becausé a few others have been | 
sung over and-over*again, for, in three 
years, only: three -or! four have been four 
\simeg. -How he irécoticiles' this 
with his statement.ia the next paragraph, 
‘ministers out of 
five, would give out or other of these 
‘additiottal hymns, thus causing ‘embarrass- 
‘more than I’can tell.’ The 
jadicious pastor’ must have been sharp 
set for an argument against the order. 
: che General Assembly; when he made such 


sla) hayé ipreveoted any 
. “Sometimes hyma 836 mighty be 


¥1 


than after our churches : 
plied. °° "This sent, 


tor” this : 


‘says, that faking ‘wp his study-book, he 


that 


a collation of facts: 


a chapge that involves the 


cal dimensions—of e lical sen 
ment, and decided poetic merit.” 


‘cunreflecting” body might ask them to 


dience might establish a bad precedent? 


is found in bynin 800.” 
published?) 


quest to revise the canon of Scripture, 


I. venture solemnly to inquire. 
witch: of ‘Endor a “spiritualist” 


wanon. Q: E. D. 


the next General Assembly,.a state 
pronouuce decidedly comical.’’ 


motion, make and publish Hym 


sent correspondent anticipates the array 
such a state of things, before the next 


sity. With great respect, 


For the Presbyterian. 


unpretending Christians. No one is 


the Master, and no one so advanced 
from the humble disciple. 


so severely afflicted with asthma that s 


she goes 


avenues. The Lord Jesus, the King 


and fainting, his protecting arm wards 


thankfulness to her. 


bright emile which ever lights her 
Without growing stronger in the faith 
Qhriat.. Entirely unconscious of her 


> 


haye greatly multi. 
 gaind intprovenient; ‘atd for the print- 
“the 


that we’ have hymns enough, he 


surprised ‘to see “how maby ‘hymns have 
been used ‘but once during the last three 


of 


8, “Besides, the beginning is. like the 
out of waters.” -What is? The 
| order.of the Assembly to substitute a single 
y stereotype plate? This order provides for 
| | the least, possible 
requirement is, ‘to replace 
| bymn_ 386 with one of the same. typogra- 


ti- 


How 
can obedience to” such a reasonable and 
well considered requirement be “like the 
letting: out-of waters?’’. Does the ¢<judi- 
cious pastor” fear that if the Board should 
for. once obey the General Assembly, that 


dg 


‘something: else? Does he fear that obe- | 


Is 


she apprehensive that it-would be an unsafe 
‘concession—<<the letting out of waters” — 
to:approve of any movement that ‘origi- 
mated inthe Assembly itself, without hav- 
‘ing been first suggested by the Board? He 
-afraid “somebody's conscience will be 
) grieved:at the waste in our excellent little 
New Hymns for Youth, because hymn 18 
[By the by, did 
the General Assembly ever “ authorize and 
} require’ such a psalmody for youth to be 
‘And then, worse than all— 
‘if the Assembly is obeyed in the matter 
-of this hymn, the next thing will be a re- 


to 


get clear of duplicates, and “the spiritual- 
ists will indeed: be in ‘requisition to bring 
pup: Samael, as in the days of Saul.” No 
wonder the “judicious pastor” is alarmed. 
‘But in-reply to: this very cogent argument, 
(2.) Was 


or 


spirit-rapper? _(b.) Where did he ascer- 
tain that Samuel was a collator of the 


. * Now, Messrs. Editors, if the Board ad- 
‘heres‘to their purpose of disregarding the 
injunction of the Assembly, it will bring 
| before the Presbyterian public, and before 


of 


things which Alexander Cruden would 
It will 
appear, let. That this Board can, of its own 


| for Youth.’ but if she General 


teoelly refuses, upon the presumption that 
the Assembly “had not duly considered 
the whole case.” 2d. That the Board can, 
}on its.own motion, publish commentaries 
ton’ the Scriptures, and send them forth 
‘with its imprimatur; but if the Assembly 
proposes to take this great and important 
business more directly under the control 
of the church courts, there are found per- 
-sons to fight it off—suggest a thousand 
difficulties, and by dint of worrying a mani- 
fest majority of the Assembly, and shoving 
the decision off, till it must be made at the 
close of the session, by an impatient house, 
they succeed—not in getting it voted down 
(that the house would not have done), but 
in getting it referred to the next General 
Assembly! Now it is with pain your pre- 


of 
or 


any future Assembly; but if it must come, 
pains will be taken to indicate the real 
| authors of this unpleasant phase of things. 
‘IT am sorry to be constrained to defend the 
action and considerateness of the Assem- 
bly; but you and your “respected and 
judicious pastor’ have created the neces- 


A CoMMISSIONER. 


The Lewly Christian’s Influence, 


When the secrets of all hearts shall be 
made known at the judgment day, doubt- 
less it will then appear that the great ad- 
vancement of Christ’s cause in the world 
was largely due to the influence of humble, 


lowly that he may not do something for 


in 


ness that he may not learn a lesson 


Sarah is a poor English washerwoman, 


he 


suffers greatly all the time. She is obliged 
to work hard to supply herself with daily 
‘food, and can only afford herself a small 
and scantily furnished apartment, in a very 
poor and unpleasant neighbourhood. Yet 
about with a face all sunshine, and 
a heart full of thankfulness to God for the 
many mercies she enjoys. And truly, she 
has more cause for happiness than many 
who dwell in marble palaces on our broad 


of 


dings, is a constant guest in her lowly 
home; he blesses even the crust she eats, 
he kindly strengthens her when she is weak 


off 


every danger, his tender love and sympathy 
makes every burden light. She can read 
well, which is a source of continual joy and 
When wearied with 
the dey’s hard labour, she will often sit up 
uutil eleven or twelve o’clock reading her 
Bible, and some, to her, intensely interest- 
ing book of Christian experience, resting, 
as she says, both her soul and body. She 
is a missionary, too, in her humble sphere, 
and labours hard to win those with whom | | 
she is obliged to associate, to a knowledge 
of Jesus. Little as she possesses herself, 
she has always a piece of bread for those 
more needy. than herself, aud her hamble 
ghelter often affords an honest resting-place 
for ‘some poor, friendless girl, throwa out 
of employment, and her efforts are untiring 
to lielp.in-eeouring another place for her. 
When, ahe comes to our rooms, panting with 
the exertion of ascending the stairs, an easy 
ohair. always ewsita her, and no one could 
listen’ te her. cheery words, and see the 


3 


2, 


¢ 


My dear reader, is your minister paid? |. 


hard. Could you spend a ‘single week 


all his mental labours and conflicts; 


-Adequately and promptly paid? 


is but justice. 
‘has aright to them. You would not keep 


-bours for your soul? Jamesv. 4. It is not 


tar? Even so hath the Lord ordained, 


the law and the gospel ‘teach the daty of 


‘as thou livest upon the earth; Deut. xii. 


-vision for those who served in holy things. 


— 


fluence, she plods cheerfully on her weary 
way, how. sweet will be the rest. at 
‘the end of the journey; bat He who num- ; 
bers even the sands of the ocean, does not 
unnoticed. They shall appear again, trans- 
formed into sparkling jewels, and wrought | 
for her into a glorious crown of immortality. | 

pat ‘Forithe Presbyterian. 
MINISTER PAID? | 


You have a'minister. You value your soul } 
too highily to let its concerns be neglected, 
and you know well the importance of gos- 
‘pel institutions in their relation to both the 
temporal and eternal interests of men. For |’ 
your own sake, for the sake of your family, 
and for the sske of the public good, you 
would not for any thing be without a min- 
ister. You would dread the increase of 
immorality, and the consequent deprecia- 
tion of property in your neighbourhood, 
had you no sanctuary in your midst, and 
“were your Sabbaths silent, or set at nought 
iby those around you. Hence you have a 
minister. Is he paid? | 

‘Is your minister paid? Is his salary 
‘adequate to his support? and is it punc- | 
tually paid? This is what I mean by the 
question. Do you promise your minister a } 
sufficient salary? and do you pay it? Is he 
paid? 

Is your minister paid? He should be. 
He earns his money. He spent much in 
getting an education, and qualifying him- 
self to serve: you well. And he labours 


with him, witness his cares and toils and 
anxieties; could you look into his mind, and 


and could you know how often he retires 
with:a burdened heart and a weary head to 
a restless pillow, you would confess that no 
man better earns his money. Is he paid? 


Is your minister paid? He shouldbe. 
He earns his dues. He 


back your labourer’s wages; and will you 
deal more unjustly:with the one who la- 


charity he asks; he is nota beggar; jus- 
tice demands for him a fair, and full, and 
prompt compensation. Is he paid? 

Is your minister paid? He should be. 
The Bible enjoins it asa duty. The Mas- 
ter hath said, The workman is worthy of 
his meat; the labourer is worthy of his 
hire. Matt. x. 9, 10: Luke x.7. And, 
saith Paul, Do ye not know that they 
which minister about holy things, live of 
the things of the temple? and they which 
wait at the altar are partakers with the al- 


that they which preach the gospel should 
live of the gospel. And he asks, Who go- 
eth a warfare at any time on his own charges? 
If we have sown unto you spiritual things, 
is it a great thing if we shall reap your 
carnal things? 1 Cor. ix. 1—14. Both 


giviig a proper support to the ministers of 
the Lord. The law said, take heed to thy- 
self that thou forsake not the Levite as long 


19, and xiv. 27; and it made abundant pro- 


The gospel has not made the same explicit 
provision for its ministers, but it teaches 
and enjoins the duty. You profess to be 
governed by the gospel. Have you con- 
‘formed to it in this respect? Is your duty 
done? Is your minister paid? 

Is he‘paid? He sbould be. You have 
bound yourself to do it. You bound your- 
self when you subscribed for his support. 
That was a promise to pay; is it paid? 
What says the call which you gave him? 
Just take the Confession of Faith, and turn 
to the fifteenth chapter of the Form of 
Government, and read the whole of it. In 
the call you said, “Promising ... . all 
proper support, encouragement, and obedi- 
ence in the Lord. And that you may be 
free from worldly cares and avocations, we 
hereby promise and oblige ourselves to pay 
in regular... . payments,” Xc. 
Here is a promise to pay in the call; is it 
fulfilled? And what did you say at his in- 
_stallation? Read it in the same chapter of 
the Form of Government. ‘And do you 
engage to continue to him... . that 
competent worldly maintenance which you 
have promised ; and whatever else you may 
see needful for the honour of religion, and 
his comfort among you?” This question 
you answered publicly in God’s house, thus 
calling God to witness your promise and 
engagement. Now, in one of these three 
ways, perhaps in two of them, it may be in 
all three, you have bound yourself to pay 
your minister; have you performed your 
engagements? Is he paid? 

Is your minister paid? He should be. 
He needs it. His salary is little enough at 
best. Were itall paid punctually, he would 
find it hard enough to get along; and what 
then can he do when a part of it is with- 
held? Ah! could you witness the anxiety 
which this causes him, you could not delay 
a moment after it is due to pay him all you 


when you do not pay him? Can he help 
thinking you are desiring him to leave you? 
Can he persuade himself you want him to 
stay with you when you do not pay him? 
Reader, your minister needs his money; he 
has earned it; it is due; he wants it; is he 
paid? 

Is your minister paid? He should be. 
His family may suffer if he is not paid, for 
he may not be able to procure for them 
what they need. Provision and clothing 
cannot be had without money. He is a 
man, and he must eat and drink and live 
as other men do; and so must his family. 
Even if his family may not suffer, yet be 
himself may suffer much mentally, because 
not able to meet his bills as they become 
due. If you have any regard for his feel- 
ings, and for the wants and feelings of his 
family, you should pay your minister prompt- 
ly. Is he paid? 

Is your minister paid? He should be. 
His reputation is at stake. He ought not 
to be in debt. Especially ought he not to 
fail in paying all he owes as soon as it is 
due. But how can be pay, if he is not 

id? And how can he maintain his cre- 
dit? How shield his reputation? a a 
regard his reputation is in your hands ; an 
you should protect it; and to this end you 
should: pay him; Is he paid? | 
- Is your minister paid? He should be. 
His usefulness depends upon it. If he is 
not paid, how can he give to the poor, and 
to missionary, and other benevolent efforts 7 
How. can he labour when oppressed with 


| His comfort depends on it. 


they intended to batter it down, wo might 


it, a sparrow may peck it. 


fal, you must 
ishe paid? 
Is your minister paid? He should be. 
How can he 
be comfortable and happy, when he must 
feel that his people are dealing dishonestly 
with him; when he and his family are suf. 
fering for the want of what is: withheld 


to keep his engagements with others, be- 
cause his people do not keep theirs with 
him? If you have any regard for the com. 


not make him unhappy—then pay him! Is 
he paid? 

Is your minister paid? He should be. 
His health depends upon it. How many 
ministers are sick! Who can tell how 
much of all this is owing to inadequate and 
poorly paid salaries? If ministers were 
better paid, they would be more healthy, 


and so-would their families. If you regard 


your minister's health, pay him! Is he 
paid? | 

Is your minister paid? He should be. 
The cause of Christ, demands it. The in- 
terests of religion, of the church, and the 
world, require punctuality in the payment 
of the minister’s salary.. Is he paid? 

Is your minister paid? He should be; 
for who will become ministers, if ministers 


are not paid? Who will enter a service iu 


which they must labour hard, and yet suffer 
and starve? If you would see candidates 
increase, pay your minister! Is he paid? 
Is your minister paid? Paid! Do you 
say, This is a worldly view of the subject? 
Very true; but ministers live in the world 
as well as you; and how can they live 


‘without a living? And how can they la- 


bour without it? -And how can your min- 
ister live, if you do not pay him? Is h 
paid? 
Is your minister paid? Paid! Do you 
say, All but a little? But many littles 
make much; and these very littles may be 
just what your minister at this moment 
needs. If he is not paid every cent, he is 
not paid; and if the last cent of every sub- 
scription or pew-rent is not collected and 
paid over tu him, he is not paid ;—and, 


reader, do not rest to-night till you can, 


say, My minister is paid! Not only pay 
your own subscription or pew-rent, but see 
that all others pay theirs; for in this mat- 
ter no one is free till all are free: the min- 
ister is not paid till the whole amount due 
him is paid. This is what justice requires; 
this is what the gospel enjoins; this is 
what the people have engaged to do; this 


is what he has a right to expect; and when 


all that is due him is paid, then, and not 
till then, the minister is paid. Reader, is 
your minister paid? Is he paid? 

| W. J. M. 


THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 


Suppose we saw an army sitting down 
before a granite fort, and they told us that 


ask them, ‘“‘How?’’. They point to a can- 
non ball. Weil, but there is no power in 


tbat; it is heavy, but no more than half a 


hundred, or perhaps a hundred weight; if 
all the men in the army hurled it against 
the fort, they would make no impression. 
They say, “‘No; but look at the cannon.” 


Well, but there is no power in that. A. 


child may ride upon it, a bird may perch in 
its mouth—it is a machine, and nothing 
more. 


‘¢ But, look at the powder.”” Well, 
there is no powerin that; a child may spill 
Yet this power- 
less powder and powerless ball are put in 
the powerless cannon; one spark of fire 


enters it, and then, in the twinkling of an 


eye, that powder is a flash of lightning, 
and that cannon ball is a thunderbolt, 
which smites as if it had been sent from 
heaven. So it is with our Church ma- 
chinery of this day—we have all the in- 
struments necessary for pulling down strong- 
holds, and O! for the baptism of fire.— 
Rev. W. Arthur. 


Vesuvius and Popery. 


Should this eruption continue any length 
of time, we shall have all the old bones of 
St. Januarius carried in procession, attended 
by a host of flagellants, and all the rabble 
of the country. During an eruption in 
1767, the archbishop refused to bring out 
the relics of the saint, either from unbelief 
in their efficacy, or the fear of a failure, 
which would prove damaging’ to the spirit- 
ual jugglers, which so incensed the mob, 
that they set fire to the gates of his palace, 
and obliged him to comply. At the last 
and most important eruption, in 1855, the 
relics of the martyr were conveyed to a vil- 
lage, some miles distant from Naples, which 
was threatened with destruction, and where 
several houses and a bridge had to be re- 
moved to make way for the torrent of lava. 
On my arrival, I was surprised to see the 
sarcophagus, with the supposed bones of 
the saint, waiting in a fosse by the side of 
the road, attended by a number of priests 
and incense-bearers. But I found, on in- 
quiry, that they were waiting till the King | 


of the road, the procession began to move 
towards a small chapel about fifty yards 
further on. Then commenced a most 
frightful howling, shrieking, and bellowing; 
the priests gave the signal, and men, wo- 
men and children, as if suddenly seized 
with madness, ran along the pavement on 
their knees, danced, jumped, shouted, and 
tore their hair in the most frantic manner. 
All were of the very lowest order of the 
populace, and with most of them it was no 
acting, for the tears ran plentifully down 
their faces. The bloated monarch sat with 
his head uncovered in the midst of this 
frantic scene, which seemed as if got up 
for his gratification. All the respectable 
people retired to a little distance, and wit- 
nessed the exhibition in silence and won- 
der.—London Times. 


HAPPY THROUGH GRACE. 


Christians might avoid much trouble and 
inconvenience, if they would only believe 
what they profess—that God is able to make 
them happy without anything else. They 
imagine that if such a dear friend were to 
be removed, they would be miserable; 
whereas God makes them a thousand times 
happier without them. To mention my 
own case, God has been depriving me of one 
blessing after another; but as every one 
was removed, he has come in and filled up 
its place; and now, when I am a cripple, 
and not able to move, I am happier than 
ever I was in my life before, or ever ex 
ed to be; and if I had believed this twenty 
years ago, I might have been spared much 


care, or harrassed with debt, or in constant | 


anziety.—Last Days of Dr. Payson. 


AY, FOR 

NO. 608 (LATE -144) CHESTNUT...ER 


 enxiet y and perplexity as to the wants of 
family? And how can he do good when . 
his ewn reputation suffers because his en- | 
ind | n, dc | ‘are not promptly met? Reader, : 
grain of that influence to die | if you would 

pay him. Is he paid? Reader, ; 


| 


from them, and when he finds it impossible } 


fort of your minister, pay him! You would / sist on festraining and ameliorative mea-— 


“ordinary way, 


came; and on mejesty’s arrival, fi an | has sacrificed his respectability and the prin- 
owe.. Can he think you prize his labours | open carriage, which drew up on one side 


evil,” 


-& letfer' from Dr. 
Aptil 20th, Phblished in the Edin- 
burgh Witness, gives the following gloomy. 
picture Of the social habits of Europeans. in 

It is in this way that the -gross intemper- 
ance of Sar suilore atid soldiers, and the ie. 
| lent’ and” unrighteous dealings of many of 
the agente of commercial houses in the inte-- 
rior, ba¥e inflicted the deadliest injury on - 
the British character and the cause of Christ 
amongst us. Will the people of great Bri-. 
tain, then—the ‘Christian people—take up. 
suck subjects, send their appeals and pro-. 
testations‘to the ‘higher authorities, and in- 


sures, at any cost? If'they do, they will | 
‘be doing far more for the cause of Christ in 
this land, than by exhausting their time 
and streégth in the advocacy of many other 
plans, sdéarin gly more direct, but less prac- 
-ticable. what is the use of insist- 


ing on other ‘Obristian plan | 
for the Yenefit of the natives, if we openly 


tolerate ‘before their and our own eyes 
national- exhibition of anti-Christian prac- 
tices? We shall be only undoing on the 
one hand what were doing on the other; 
‘and raising the not unoplausible suspicion 
that we are mere personifications of hypoc- 
risy and inconsistency. | 
Connected with this general subject, there 
is another practice requiring such delicate 
handling that I have long hesitated about 
noticing it at all. And yet, the more I 
think of it, the more I feel that it ought to 
be taken up and exposed until it be wholly 
abandoned, if not from the force of princi- 
ple, at least from the force of indignant 
public dpinion. I refer to a practice of 
which our countrymen in former times,were 
universally guilty, and which, more perhaps 
than any other, tended to the degradation 
of their own character, and the falsification 
of the Christian faith in the sight of the 
Gentiles; viz., their assimilation to the ha- 
bits and vices of Asiatic heathenism in the 
unseemly. domestic alliances contracted with 
the natives of the land. A local journalist, 
little given to moralize on any subject, latc- 
ly referring to the practice as it once pre- 
vailed in the military department, remarked 
that it “only required an examination of 
any of the old military cantonments, to 
prove the way in which the officers of the 
army formerly lived. The small square, oF 
court-yard surrounded by low ranges of out- 
honses, showed the accommodation which 
was always required for the female portion of 
the establishment. Their connection with 
native women was a recognized institution. 
It was an evil, no doubt, and a gigantic 


That, of late years, the gigantic evil has 
greatly diminished, is diminishing, and, in 
time, will entirely cease to exist, is joyfully 
admitted on all sides. But it is a fond 
imagination to assume, as some at home ap- 
pear to have done, that it has been extin- 
guished, or even nearly extinguished. For 
many years after my first arrival in Calcut- 
ta, one of our city magistrates kept up an 
enormous native establishment; and for the 
gratification of its inmates, he was wont to 
send occasional offerings to the temple of 
Kali Ghat, as also, on the recurrence of the 
annual festival of the Charakpuja, to erect 


= swingiag pole in his court-yard, on which 
aman whirled ronnd, in the 
with hooks is backs. 
This man, however, was happily the last of 
the “old Indian” race, in this city, who 
openly carried on such practices in the an- 
cient oriental style. Still, in more secret 
and clandestine ways, even in Calcutta, the 
evil practice itself isfar from ended. And, 
as regards the Mofussil, or interior districts, 
and more especially the Upper Provinces, it 
is matter of notoriety, that degrading con- 
nections with natives have been disgrace- 
fully prevalent. In the course of my own 
peregrinations in different parts of India, I 
have either met with, or received authentic 
intelligence, concerning not a few, in the 
civil as well as military walks of life. 

As regards the latter, another of the 
most respectable of our local journalists has 
recently thus written:—‘‘He knew one 
regiment of native infantry where an almost 
universal celibacy obtained, owing to the | 
officers almost to a man having avoided the 
sacred but indissoluble tie of matrimony in 
order to form more convenient (as they short- 
sightedly regarded them) alliances with the 
Delilahs of the land. Nay, there were not 
wanting those, and they officers whose saga- 
city and knowledge of Indian affairs were 
held in great respect, who did not hesitate to 
maintain that these alliances, however dis- 
graceful and improper, were to be winked 
at on the ground of expediency, as tending 
to draw closer the bonds of sympathy be- 
tween the dominant minority and the subor- 
dinate masses over whom it was their des- 
tiny to rule. More especially was it main- 
tained by these temporizing moralists, that 
in the native army, the connections of which 
we are treating, had the effect of increasing 
the influence of the officers over their men 
—served to make the former more inti- 
mately and promptly acquainted with the 
movements and inclinations of the latter 
—and made the swarthy warrior forget 
the foreign extraction of his pale-faced 
leader. The mutinies came, and the folly 
of sacrificing principle at the shrine of expe- 
diency was exposed. The native harem of 
the British officer possessed, or at least dis- 
closed, no prior intelligence of the treacher- 
ous designs which were rife in the Sepoy 
lines; his dark-eyed concubine proved no 
safeguard to the Anglo-Saxon friend who 


ciples of his childhood for the illicit charms 
of her society. Of the regiment, the lax- 
ness of whose morality we have above 
alluded to, hardly an officer escaped massa- 
cre, and their semi-Indian progeny met with 
the same fate.” 


Thus it was that at length the God of 
holiness frowned on the systematic viola- 
tions of his righteous law, and, in his sore 
judgments, swept away from most of the 
cantonments and other British residencies 
in Upper India the visible memorials of 
flagrant transgression. Some time before 
the outbreak of the mutinies, in one of our 
out provinces, a British officer of rank was 
murdered; and it is no secret that he was 
victimized in revenge for the gross insults 
he had offered in connection with his sinis- 
ter native alliances. Neither is it any 
longer & secret that the terrible catastrophe 
at Cabul, in Affghanistan, was at least 
precipitated in consequence of the exaspera- 
tion occasioned by the indignities inflicted 
by British officers, alike in civil and military 
employ, on the members of influential native 
families. Indeed, so far from personal safety 
or personal respect being insured by such 
violations of God’s law, all experience would 
go to prove the clean contrary. It may be 
laid dovn as an invariable rule, that the 
more a Euro approximates the native 
in his peculiar habits, the less is he looked 
up to, except by selfish panderers and flat- 
terers, who will stand him in no stead in 
the day of real trial. And however vicious 
the natives themselves in their own habits, 
it is certain that any assimilation to them 
on the part of Europeans tends always, and 
everywhere, to lessen the proper respect 


which the governed classes ought to enter- 
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on the same of :Chriat, and the se 
fallacies by whioh they have been defended, 
they ought no.longer to be tolerated, but 
even on the pru- 
dential grounds of sound national policy. 


been strongly’ advocated by the first of the 
journalists already quoted. He pleads, 
pnd pleads correctly, that the alliances in 
question should be thoroughly discouraged, 
not only by society at large, but, “in the 
case of officers of Government, by the Gov- 
ernment itself, whose interests are not un- 
frequently injured, and, what is worse, its 
good name compromised by the baneful 
influence rising out of such connections.” 
The nature of these social and political 
evils he thus illustrates’ with reference to 
‘well-known actual facts :—Supposing . the 
gailty a residént, a conimissioner, or even 
in subordinate, poligical employment, the 
evils at once become ‘mauifest. The rela- 
tives of the woman invariably use her posi- 
tion as a means of abstracting money from 


through the official, whoever he may be. 
They take these bribes, assuring the ex- 
pectant parties that their suit will be for- 
warded, and induciog them to believe that, 
although some of the money might be kept 
for themselves, the greater part went to the 
great man’s pocket. Presents are, of course, 
showered down upon the influential lady 
and her dependents, to insure protection in 
the quarter in which they suppose her in- 
fluence to be paramount. These are but a 
tithe of the evils arising out of such con- 
nections, and an official of the Government 
so fettered, be his position high or low, 
loses one-half his efficiency and ability to 
serve his masters faithfully. His native 
subordinates cannot be held in check, and, 
in some instances, are known to do very 
much as they please, trusting to the per- 
nicious influence from behind the pundur 
(curtain) to protect them from all the con- 
sequences of their rascalities. _ 

The legitimate inference from all this is, 
that all officers so unhappily trammelled 
should be held “ineligible for any post of 
trust under Government,”’—that, although 
the frequency of such connections is very 
much diminished, “the instances which 
remain should not: be overlooked, nor be 
permitted any longer to inflict public in- 
jury’’—that being demonstrably detrimental 
to the best interests of Government, and of 
the natives themselves, all such incongruous 
and sinful alliances ought, more especially 
when inaugurating a new and improved 
system of administration, to be no longer 
connived at a8 if they were encouraged, but 
authoritatively disowned and prohibited, 
even as a matter of sound public, no less 
than sound Christian policy. 

The disciples of Christ will, of course, 
take up much higher ground, and dwell on 


the sin of such conduct, and the dishonour 


which it heaps on that sacred name, which 
is the only one given under heaven whereby 
men can be saved. And surely, if the 
Christian people of Great Britian are now 
bent on a more Christian administration for 
India, it is their bounden duty to see to it, and 
make some.secure provision for insuring st 

Oletctian oboracter and 
outward Christian conduct of the adminis- 
trators; at all events, to insist upon it that 
they shall no longer be allowed, in the sight 


some of the most conspicuous command- 
ments of the decalogue; otherwise may 
their most solemn resolutions terminate in 
nothing better than the ludicrousness of a 
farce, and their mightiest endeavours in 
nothing higher than the fatal consummation 
of a tragedy. 


FRIVOLOUS AMUSEMENTS OF EUROPEANS. 


While on this subject, I may be permit- 
ted briefly to advert toa kindred evil, which, 
however venial in the eyes of mere world- 
lings, cannot but be henious in the eyes of 
a holy God, and well fitted to draw down 
the manifestations of his sore displeasure. 
I refer to the excessive indulgence in world- 
ly pleasures and amusements—the excessive 
frequenting of scenes of carnal revelry and 
mirth. Such undue conformities to the 
world, too rampant everywhere in India, 
were becoming increasingly conspicuous at 
our great military stations—lacerating the 
feelings of real Christians, and often scan- 
dalizing the very heathen. During the rise 
and progress of the great rebellion, when 
most of these stations were filled with the 
voices of lamentation, mourning, and woe, 
it was felt to be unseasonable to make any 
pointed allusion to the sinful levities and 
follies which had too often preceded them. 
But now that most of these stations are in 
course of being re-occupied, and the haunts 
of old follies and wickednesses have been de- 
stroyed, and the cry for the inauguration of 
a new and better system of things has 
been so loudly raised, it were the very weak- 
ness of cowardice, the very treachery of un- 
faithfulness towards God and man, were we 
to remain wholly silent. There is no sub- 
ject on which the ancient prophets dwelt 
in more severely denunciatory terms; and 
there are not more pointed contrasts, even 
in their fiery, metaphoric pages, than those 
so graphically drawn between the revelry 
and song of the carelessly sinning city in the 
day of its pride and triumph, “ind the dole- 
ful cries of the judgment.smitten people in 
the day of their humiliation and ruin. 

At present I can do little else than bare- 
ly allude to the subject, though it is one 
that has a more vital bearing on the credit 
and consistency of British character, the 
efficacy of Christian profession, and the 
promotion of the cause of Christ in India, 
than many others that now seem to distract, 
agitate, and divide the friends of India in 
Britain. But lest my views on the subject 
should be thought exaggerated, through 
some morbid feelings, let me refer to the 
brief but pregnant testimony of one who can- 
not be suspected of fanaticism in religion— 
one whose Christianity was of so low and 
meagre a type as to have led to its very 
existence being sometimes questioned—yet 
one of the shrewdest and ablest of our Indi- 
an politicals. I allude to the late Sir Wil- 
liam Sleeman, whose name will ever be 
honourably associated with the successful 
operations in breaking up and destroying 
the terrible confederacy of the Thugs, or 
murderer tribes of India. Ina work of his, : 
published fourteen years ago, I find the 
following entry respecting one of the largest 
of our military stations in the north-west: 
“The station,” remarks Sir William, ‘is 
justly considered the healthiest in India, 
for both Europeans and natives, and I vis- 
ited it in the latter end of the cold, which 
is the healthiest season of the year; yet the 
European ladies were looking as if they had 
all come out of their graves, aud talking of 
the necessity of their going off to the moun- 
tains to renovate as soon as the hot weather 
should setin. They had Jiterally been fugging 
themselves to death with gaiety, at this the 
gayest and most delightful of all Indian sta- 
tions, during the cold months, when they 
ought to have been laying in a store of 
strength to carry them through the trying 
seasons of the hot winds and rains. Up 
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What words are these, coming from the}. 
pen of such a writer Up all night, and arrange 


every night, at balls’and suppers! Ladies 
fagging themselves to death with 
gaiety! At the hetlthiest station in India, 
in the cold or healthiest season looking as 
if ‘they had all come out of their graves! 

What a glimpse is opened up here into the 
inner recesses of those: shrines: of carnal 
revelry! What a graphic picture of the 
effects on the pbysigal health of the “lovers 
of pleasure more than lovers of God !” As* 
alas for the health of their aouls ! 
‘their morals! Alas for their Christianity! 
What’ exemplars of Christian faith and prac 
tice to the fangtic 


But this is not all. Look at the effect of 
this excess of pleasure hunting on the disct- 
ine and. morale of the native army~—aa 


cast 3 baleful fight. Here are the very 
words of Sir William Sleeman, published 
fourteen years ago:—‘There can be no 
— that a good tone of feeling between 
the European officers and their men is es 
sential to the well-being of our native army; 
and [ think I have found this tone somewhat 
impaired whenever our native regiments are 
concentrated at large stations. In such 
places the European society is commonly 
largeand gay;, and the officers of our native 


pleasures and ceremonies, to attend to their 
native officers or Scpoys. In Europe there 
are separate classes of people, who subsist 
by catering for the amusements of the high- 
er circles of society, in theatres, operas, con- 
certs, balls, &:.; but in India this duty de- 
volves entirely upon the young, civil, and 
military officers of the Government; and at 
large stations it really is a very laborious 


young man’s time. The ladies must have 
amusement, and the officers must find it for 
them, because there are no other persons to 
undertake the arduous duty. The conse- 
quence is, that they often become entirely 
alienated from their men, and betray sigus 
‘of the greatest impatience while they listen 
to the necessary reports of their ‘native offi- 
cers, as they come on or go off duty.” 
These singularly significant sentences re- 
quire no commentary. I need only add, 
that the station which Sir William had. vis- 
ited, and to which his remarks more particu- 
larly point, is Meerut! Meerut, the healthi- 
est and gayest of our great military stations, 
where, on the 10th of May last, the droad- 
ful mutiny first broke out, which there, and 
at every other station in the northwest, soon 
led to the noise of riotous revelry and mirth 
being exchanged for the doleful wailings of 
massacre and blood! Is there no lesson to 
be learnt here, with reference to the , 
no lesson of warning for the future? Ab! 
if the Christian people of Great Britain are 
seriously resolved on Christianiging their 
own Government, and evangeliz- 
which the God of providence has at within 
their reach, to do what in them lies to frown 
upon and abate the anti-Christian practices 
now laid bare. If they do not, many of 


trated, and issue in a luxuriant crop of fresh 
failures and disappointments. 


WILLIAM NEVINS, D.D. 


The following sketch of Dr. Nevins, ex- 
tracted from the fourth volume of Dr. 
Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, 
was written by S. Collins, M.D. of Baltimore, 
at the request of the author. 


My acquaintance with Dr. Nevins began 
at the time he commenced his theological 
studies at Princeton, and continued during 
the two years I remained in connection with 
the College. After his settlement I heard 
him preach in Washidgton city, where I 
then had my residence; and also when I 
made visits to Baltimore. On these occa- 
sions I was often privileged to see him in 
the domestic circle. Some years before the 
close of his ministry I removed to Balti- 
more, and became a member of his church. 

The reputation of Dr. Nevins as a writer 
and a man of attainments, placed him 
among the first in the Seminary. This 
reputation was increased after his en 
ment in pastoral duties. Imagination vivid 
and inventive, judgment remarkably ma- 
tured for his age, correct taste, rhetorical— 
perhaps rather too ornate—style of compo- 
sition, with a delivery natural, earnest, ani- 
mated and forcible, made his exercises in 
the pulpit very attractive. I have seldom 
known a man more free from common-place 
and platitude. He had something to say, 
and he said it—tersely and concisely. When 
the thought was fairly presented, he passed 
on to the next in succession, and thus avoid- 
ed the common fault of causing weariness 
by repetition. His mind did not work with 
rapidity, and he required time for prepara- 
tion. 
intellectual emotion prevented him from 
becoming an effective extempore speaker, 
and hence, as far as I am informed, he never 
aimed at prominence in the judicatories of 
the church. In the last years of his minis- 
try his style of preaching was essentially 
changed—less rhetorical and more practical. 
He gave much more of his time to pastoral 
visitation. Not long before his death he 
said: ‘‘I have sacrificed my reputation as a 
preacher that I might have time to visit the 
poor, the sick, and the dying.” With men 
of this world it is true that “the love of fame 
is an honourable impulse and the keenest 
stimulant to great exertions.”” But he had a 
more honourable impulse and a much keen- 
er stimulant in a holy desire for the salva-: 
tion of men. i 
In the discharge of more strictly pastoral 
duties he was very faithful. For this his 
energy and decision of character, tempered 
by amiability and gentleness, gave him pe- 
culiar qualifications. In taste and manners 
he was very refined; and, in these respects, 
attained the common standard to which in- 
tellect always aspires. His simplicity of 
manners—without assumption, yet always 
with dignity—made his social intercourse 
very attractive. Whatever acerbities may 
have belonged to his disposition were sab- 
dued by the influence which Lactantius said 
turned a lion into a lamb—a more efficient 
power than the philosophy by which Socra- 
tes told his disciples he had overcome his 
tendencies to evil. The expression of his 
countenance was sometimes almost melan- 
choly, but always benevolent and calm, like 
real goodness. In the correct sense of the 
word, he had sympathy for the sfflieted— 
he suffered with them. Hence it will be 
readily inferred that he was y beloved 
by his people; and that after twenty years 
have passed he is green in their memory and 
fresh in their affections. They loved him 
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all -he loves, ‘ono earth with impatient affeo- 
tion, and in -imagination-gees, the dwelling 
and the inmates, and, hears voices. 
So the Christian, as he. draws ito 
the New J érusalem, turns his 
‘her wall of jasper, her gates anne 

} voice of harpers ‘hi th their hatpe.” 
heavily upon him, yet no éomplainisg werd 
was spoken.. He seemed>to aim after that 
most. difficult attainment, in’ Christian 
perience—submission to’ the will; of, God; 
in imitation of the faith of Abraham; who, 
when he received the command to offer 
sacrifice the child of promise.on a mount 
of Moriah, ‘‘rose up early in the morning,” 
without complaint or inquiry present t 
sacrifice, ‘accounting that was able to 
raise bim up, even fromthe’ 
fire gives visibility to sympathetic ‘ink, so 
his faith, when “tried with fire,” appeayed 
‘‘more precious than -gold.””.. He did 


a 


look. for earthly supports he-felt-that in 


death man rests. on his individuality; . byt 
turned his eyes to the cross, He did not 
adopt the Catonic sentiment, “ The contempt 
of death is the beginning of virtue,” but 
looked at death as the entrance into a bet- 
ter state. This ms indicated by his last 
words, ‘Death, death; now, come Lord 
Ge 

In 1826 there was. a “general awakenibg 
in the Northern churches; at which time 
Dr. Nettleton particularly ¢xercised his min- 
istry in Connecticut and the State of New 
York. The report of these revivals incited 


| Christians in other portions’ of thé:country, 


and especially in Balti- 
evins received ‘a 
new unction, and his efforts were aided by 
Dr. John Breckinridge. They cstablished 
a union Bible-class, which was. egederwe 
by them on alternate weeks. Karly in 
tion?” In the afternoon, matiy ‘cases of 
religious impressions were found in. the 
Sabbatb-school; and on the: succeeding 
he was greatly delighted todiseover, during 
pastoral visitation, that there waa evident 
seriousness among his people, The. result 
was a revival, very marked. in its features, 
abiding in its effects, and which added large- 
ly to the memberslilp Of the church. Many 
of the most precious fruits of that revival 
were found in the union Bible-class.. About 
this period the sainted Sammerfield was 
induced by the instrumentality of Dr: Nevias 
to visit Baltimore, and by the/elaquence of 
the heart—the oratory of, nature; by hi 
prayers, marked with humility so una 
ed, importunity so earnest, interpession. 90 
urgent, and adoration so profound, pro- 
duced such remarkable impressions on en- 
raptured audiences. | 
In 1829 there was another revival, byt 
not so marked or general as that ‘which p 
ceded ; and Dr. Nevins says ia‘his diary, 
under date of May 12, 1831, “Some: 
of mercy have fallen. Some dozen sei 
I hope, have recently been converted to 
Sen Glory to him for this. Bat is this 
all?’ | 
The character of Dr. Nevins was beauti- 
fully manifested in his domestic relations. 
He married one who woman! 
graces and accomplishments, and his a 
tachment was p ionate to her worth 
His intercourse with his children secur 
affection, while it enforced obediéneé. 
Friends who entered that circle found him 
all that could be expected from a man ‘so 
refined in mind and manners, and from. 
Christian so meek and gentle. After 
twelve years of this happy domestic life, be 
was deprived of her to whom he had been, 
‘* Her more than brother, and her next to God.” 
He bowed to this dispensation with the 
submission of a Christian, but cherished 
her memory with all the fondness of magly 
love. The early close of his mortal life di 
not allow “Time, the comforter,” in com 
memoration of whose power to console thi 
mourner a French philosopher proposed to 
erect 8 monumént—to heal the’ wound ‘of 
his bruised spirit. At bis désth te had 
attained but three years more than 
period allotted to man: Bat the life of 
man is measured by deeds, not by years. | 
Non annis, sed factis, vivitnt wortales; 
A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


Some gentlemen passing through the 
beautiful village of Renton, in the valejof 
Leven, Dumbartonsbire, about nine o'clock 
at night, had their attention directed to a 
dark object in the churchyard: On. going 
in to ascertain what it was, they found .a 
boy of tender years lying flat om his. face, 
and apparently sound asleep; over a. re- 
cently made grave, Thinking this was/not 
a very safe bed for him, they shook, him up, 
and asked him how he came, to be.there. 
He said he was afraid to go, home, as his 
sister, with whom he resided, bad threat 
ened to beat him. “ Apd where does your 
sister live ?”” asked one of the.party. . ‘¢ In 
Dumbarton,” was the Dum- 
barton—nesrly four miles off how 
came you to wander 80 far away from bome?”’ 
«I just,cam,” sobbed the poor little fellow, 
«because my mither’s was. here.” 
His mother had been buried. theres, short 
time before, and his seeking a refuge at. ber 
grave in his sorrow, was.,s. beantifgl tonoh 
of nature in a child who could seareely have 
rot trae characters. of 
that separation which knowa of no.re-n 

on earth. Thither had .he 


wandered to sob out his sorrows, and. te 
moisten with tears. the grave o one who 
had hitherto been his natural protector, fog 


while he lived and when he died they mourn- 


he had evidently cried himself asleep. 
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that the hut Ja be a very shocking one for window-glass, | tive members. .The means which brought | great extent of territory ger. to. — me cause — 
ee TT si , ; h | responded for Amherst C ded | this being an article in which they take no | about this result were, under the blessing | must, in a very few yeata, build up & city | as one that best repays their benefactions. 
aun th to hol délight. Yon can walk from one end of a God, prayer-meetings held second to none Chicago or St. Louis. There are those who seek the best invest- 
tn the General Assembly hag,.|.upon her sons, andthe intensé affection | to the other, and not see the first pane. | during the months of April and May, to--|.Much could be.said.in support of y 
his fluent pen, made it so. clear that ‘the “hore ,to ‘their ald mother. He had. sper | gether with plain preaching on the Sabbath. | tion, but I forbear. the, most useful institu- 
the ‘graveyard ‘filled‘with the vener by } In addition to this token of the Divine She GAA 2d PRATER. 


wie yywas referred to their consideration 
“by the last{General Assembly. It appears 


= 


; 3 “Ste 
vailing. Howéver / (@ market this may | them by letter) united with the church, all 
be for blue tea ose pigt ta Lit ast | of whom promise to become useful and ac- 


f 
»>.the. 


msy be found some timely remarks on sun- 


Old-school Presbyterian influence, at pre- 


bite the ef v0 


gated 


“ot 
t 
MeoDowell 


f 


‘of the: 


in 
if. well; founded, change was de- 
manded;; Ip the:Presbyterian Church men 


for: offices, ‘ofices:fer men. The 


anf agitation ‘of the ques- 
thete ‘been some action to: 


_the.injunetion. for strict investigation. . 
‘Tf, unfopnded, it waa, operating injpriously 
the th 


ication, are guilty of «treason, stratagems, 


and spoils,” that we suppose it must be so, 


likely to bring. us all into trouble. Some 
}have thought that it should be expelled 
without mercy; others have conclided that, 


editors, correspondent, and Board of Pub- 


although it ’tisn’t. .That recreant hymn | 


able dead. Not another graveyard in the 
eountry was hofieared by such holy ashes. 


me, since I have -been here, a new bond to 


_was then called upon, but.excased himself. 
The Hon. Willigm, M. Dayton, class of 


‘The ‘state of .my ad@ption’ hag flung over 


is usvally a curtain ; but.as the curtain is gener- - 


ally looped up, and as the windows open nearly 


to the floor, the tourist-has the opportunity of 


studying the domestic manners and customs 


There the family are—the portly old matron, 
her lazy-looking lord, and their chattering 


favour, professing Christians have been re- 
vived, warmed, and quickened in duty. 
For these undeserved mercies we feel un- 
feignedly thankful to the Great Head of 


come in as fruits of the precious season just 
passed. 


sent, is decidedly in the ascendent, The 
number of communicants, though. few, is 
composed chiefly of men .of intelligence, 
liberality, wealth, and ardent piety; all 


devoted pastor. May the Shepherd of his 
flock guide.us by his wisdom, and “_ 


For the Presbyterian. 


NEW YORK MARINERS’ CHURCH. 
Port Society of New: or- 


id not, ’| Which, by a.change-ia its frontispiece, to venerate, to love it, and to give 
on | this Board in this-case should not, | ic | withoad elthde the trouble introduction, | the Church. There probably will be others | now that is required to maintain our posi- 
“have: Jodge > class of 1836, | 8° much as going into. any body’s door. | to join at our next communion, who shall | tion is union of purpose, and a faithful and ganized forty years ago, and iw Dot ‘too 


much to say that probably no simfldt in- 
stitution has béen' mere asefal: 
It sustains the Mariners’* Church and 


of the option, |conduted with such eminent pro cline of __| prayer-mecting was but poorly attended; | Presbyterian, boarding the 
4 know Presbyterian urch well _priety _ 80 many years, at luded to Professor Henry’s connection with | One of their customs is altogether peculiar now ‘ranges from’ thirty to F AN cY pelt th 
enough that it.would not } bearance should be exercised towards abe electric telegraph. He said: ‘Henry | for civilized country, that of having their seventy; and the Sabbath-school has in- THE BABE I LOST IN IN ur. 
word of, complaint if the officers We have thought so, and especially a8 118) not be forgotten. Honoured be | babies wear only the simple costame which na- | at least five-fuld. We have also | ittle h less 
dur‘ Bosrds: were trebled; or quadrupled, expulsion and the 10 | Nassau Hall, and: honoured be her sons.’ ture givesthem. Many of those we saw, inthe started an interesting Bible class of twenty the a 
7 its place, would affect the identity of our Tb bei ular busi the | nurses arms and out of them, had not on them y OF, | 
nad all widen Book, and might lead to confusion. But, | same wes coms | the first shred of raiment of any sort. This | five young persons. «Jacobus’s Notes” is | The God who gave thes, be hes bid the “come,” | tion. to the incressing numbers that have 

‘Bays Commissioner, the ‘Assembly has or- | tinued for another year. must be a great saving of dry-goods and‘wash- | the text-book. “The Lord of hosts is | “Come up to me, to my celeatial home.” voluntarily come. 
| with us.” CuarLes W. Cooper. | not keep thee'here; go thou above, The church, corner of Madison and 


We lave te 


ceived a note fronr Mr. E. Lorriaux, French : 


at 


did; Livingston county, 
acres | 


"Now, if regatd td the Board of Missions, 
4t fi believed by many that the present 
‘able.and efficient Corresponding Secretary, 


with the aid of the Treasurer and clerks, | 
an accomplish all the work of the office in } 
Philadelphia ;, and, it is known too, that the 
jAssiatent.Seoretery; who was ap- 
chiefly as a collectidg' agent, has 


“his! datiés shatetially curtailed by the 


-imaugaration ‘of the Systematic Benevolence 


‘scheme? The question then was natural, 


"wis there any further uge for the office? | 
But, as we conceive, there was another | 


“question of still greater importance, which 
‘did not seem to call forth any discussion. 


great: advantage to the Church? We are 
decided in: our own opivion that it could. 
'Bhe Board of Domestic Missions, with the 
whole extent of this country for its field, 


} atid, with a daily increasing demand for 


the extension of its operations, requires 
‘the labours of evéh more officers than are 
pow equipped for service. To remain sta- 
tiovary, would be ruinous, to become aggres- 
sive is imperative. We will indicate a few 
of the duties which would fully occupy the 
time and talents of an Assistant Secretary, 


It. was this—could not this office, by some |. 
| change. in, its duties, be continued with 


dered the substitution, and the Board of 
Publication has rébelliously refused to make 
it! ‘His information goes a little beyond 
ours on this subject. The Board has not 
refused, but has merely thought it advi- 


re-considered by the Assembly. A little 


‘its injunction. 


COMPLIMENTS. 


GENTLEMAN recently stated that he 
with much satisfaction, listened 
to a sermon from a clergyman somewhat 
, advanced in years, who, on his return home, 
‘‘was.advised by certain lcaders in the church, 
‘that as he had now grown old, his preaching 
was no longer attractive to the young mem- 
bers of the congregation, and that it would 
‘be well for him to look out for another situ- 
ation! As if they had said, «You served 
us very well when you were younger; but 
you have been guilty of the sin of growing 
older, and it is time for you to move. You 
are too old for us; but you can look out for 
a place where they will be willing to receive 


sable to. postpone until the matter can be 


Melay can do no harm, and there will be | 
‘@ most ready obedience:if the Assembly, in | formed Dutch Church. 
cin full view of the premises, shall re-afirm | 


4 


The junior orator performances in the 
evening passed off with the usual eclat and 
showering of bouquets. 

The honorary degrees conferred are as 
follows :—Of Doctor of Divinity, Rev. John 
Berrian Lindsley, Chancellor of Univer- 
sity of Nashville, Tennessee; Rev. Henry 
Perkins. of Allentown, New Jersey, and 
Rev., James A. H. Cornell, of the Re- 
The degree of Doctor of Laws on the 
| following :—Louis Andrews, Esq., President 
of Kenyon College, Ohio; Professor George 
B. Wood, M.D., of Philadelphia; William 


| B. Hodson of Georgia.” 


THE ON E IDEA. 


UR readérs may be aware that a small 
\U fragment of Presbyterians, holding ex- 
treme views on the subject of slavery, 
have organized themselves into a Free 
Church, the ruling characteristic of which 
is its opposition to the institution of slavery. 
The almost uniform effect of this exaltation 
-of a ‘sone idea” in the exclusion of the 
great system of truth, is well portrayed by 
the editor of the Presbyterian of the West, 
in the following paragraph : 

‘¢We say then, the Free Church having 
assumed an independent existence for the 


ing. The household arrangements would not, | 
of course, be complete without the beloved vo- 
lante. So here it is, right in the grand en-| 
trance, the most conspicuous’ article of furni- 


ture. Justin the rear of it is a breakfast ta- | 


ble, surrounded by a cozy group, not in the 
least disturbed by the intrusive eyes of the 
Americanos. In the court further back are 


| sbrabbery and flowers, with perhaps a foun- 
tain; and still further on a sable cook at ber 


culinary operations, and a washerwoman “in 
the suds.” All this and much more of do- 
mestic life is open to the inspection of whom 


‘it may concern. The’ sitting rooms for the | 


most part, have a cheerless air, having but 
little furniture, and that not of the most come- 
ly sort. One of the residences, into the court 
of which we were shown, was a magnificent. 
establishment, having cost, Iam afraid to say 
how many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
The grand stairway is of solid marble, with 
rich bronzed railings, and sufficiently elegant 
to adorn a palace. 

I must not omit,-for the sake of our lady 
readers, to state that there are no milliners’ 
shops in Havana, for the reason that the ladies 
do not wear bonnets. This ornamental, not 


to say useful article, is supplanted here by a 


long lace veil, sometimes very costly, thrown 
over the head and shoulders very gracefully. 
In the evening, when the whole population 
that can afford it, turns out for a drive in the 
‘‘Passeo,” the ladies appear in their best at- 


AFFAIRS IN IOWA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Councit Biurrs, Iowa, June 22, 1858. 

Messrs. Editors—For weeks past the col- 
umns of almost every paper we have re- 
ceived from the States east and south of us 
have been burthened with descriptions of 
disasters occasioned by the late floods, and | 
gloomy forebodings of the agriculturist. | 
Though there may be but little, if any, ex- 
aggeration in these accounts, there is no- 
thing to justify such general apprehensions 
of suffering and want inthe future. Crops 
may fail to some extent, as is often the 
case in certain districts; yet the West 
will have an ample supply for home con- 
sumption and to spare. One year ago the 
prospects were much more gloomy, and 
what was the result? 

In view of the disasters abroad, the peo- 
ple of Western Iowa have unceasing cause 
of gratitude to Him who giveth and with- 
holdeth at pleasure, ‘and worketh all things 
according to the counsel of his own will.’ 
At no former period since the settlement of 
this region by the Mormons, have the pros- 


And sing the praises of redeeming love; 
The Saviour loves, he calis thee to his breast ; 
Go, then, and on his bosom sweetly rest. 


And I will think of thee by day, by night, — 

To.memory dear, though thou art lost to sight, 
I’ll strew thy little grave with flowers, and pray 
That strength be given proportioned to my day. 


| And when I meet on high my lovely boy, 


My heart shall swell with pure, seraphic joy; 
I’ll take thee by the hand, then humbly fall, 
And help thee crown our Jesus, Lord of all. 

K, 


For the Presbyterian. 


- Western Theological Seminary. 
Library of Professor Wilson, ée. 


coming pride upon the advancing prosperity 
of this Institution. Year by year it attracts 
to itself an increasing. number of students 
from all quarters of the land. The Report 
of the year lately closed shows a list of 
ninety-three students, and we learn that 
the prospect for the year to come is fair for 
a hundred and more. It is plain that the 


agement are not content to rest in its well- 


The Presbyterian Church looks with be- 


Professors and those concerned in its man- | 


Catharine streets, Rev. Charles J. Jones, 


now numbers over three hundred members, 
whose influence for good ig felt in-eyery 
part of the world. In the purchase of our 
new church building, which is as 
advantageous in every the’ Board 
incurred a debt of $14,000. A litthe more 
than a year ago, Anson G.~Phelps, one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the “Society, wrote 
an appeal for funds, and subscribed $500, 
but he bas gone to his reward. Another 
gentleman was waited upon’ a few days 
since, and wrote under the above, “Bless 
are the dead that die in the Lord—Go and 
do thou ‘likewise,”’ and-added his namé for 
we have realized as t i 
$5500 to be raised: lesying 
Now there are many in ‘this ‘ity who 
have not been called upon, that” tan send 
us their fives, tens, fifties, or hundreds; 
others scattered through the Tength,,and 


| breadth of our land, fathers, mothers, bro- 


thers and sisters of those who come here to 
go down to the sea in ships, and-aré taken 
by the hand and carod for, oan aid the good 
work by sending their ions, however 
small. Address, ei 
L. P. Husparp, Secretary. 
Port Society, 80 Wall street, New York. 


and.for which the present incumbent has | an old man.” 
brethres @ serious consideration our | acknowledged ediiptiiddees : Well, what could the venerable minister do | PUTPOS® - nese sere 6 me coring: ‘ea tire, probably what would be called party | pects of the farmer been more flattering established repute and prosperity, but are LETTER FROM BELGIUM. ~ 
har slaveholding and communion with slave-| gross White satin sli pers, rich silks, costly | than the present. We have experienced | steadily and earnestly aiming at still further 
All we..want isa good} One of these duties obviously is to pro- | but resign, and go out without the hope of holders, are necessarily sinful under all cir- | cthe | advance, | 
SAE [mote ‘the ‘more gener! “adoption of the | another settlement? This was bad enough, | cumstances, that doctrine, as might be ex- display their wearers to the best advantage, a burthen,”’ a8 predicted by in providence, only, as it would seem, to | Jew in the Flemish Church at Brussels, 


oMay'the: God .of the poor and needy look 
bapen ns, and igduce the hearts of his chil- 
help.” 
ai about: fifty dollars in‘ hand for 
Poor we’ should like to 
“Of the benevolent “will be ‘redeived at our 
‘the Rev. E.C. 
rimble, a. minister of the. Cumberland 
Church, and. pastor of one of 
_dta, comgregations in Loniaville, Ky., felt it 
he hie: his relations to 
h$he Old-achoel «Presbyterian: Church. The 
newspaper ungene- 
- pously ‘vbarged: his change as the result of 
«his which had alienated 
his people.” The which he had 
Paervetl, Very maguantiiously atepped for. 
_ward, and at public meeting not only ex- 
pressed their Fogret at partivg-with him, but 


‘ scheme of Systematic Benevolence. It has 
‘been adopted with much success by many 
of our Presbyteries and churches, and to 
these the further visits of collecting agents 
is, in a, great measure, unnecessary; but 
the much larger number of Presbyteries 
and ‘churches hag taken no measures for 
its adoption: If no esgents shall be ap- 
pointed to visit them, their contributions 
for religious objects will ‘be insignificant. 
‘Here, then, is a wide and noble field for 
the exertions of even more than one man. 
Such Presbyteries and churches should be 
visited with the single object of bringing 
them in as regular contributors, through 
the scheme of Systematic Benevolence. 
| All they need is, first, correct information, 
and, second, stimulation. An agent would 
| be most useful in-such a work. His living 
| presence would be far more effective than 
the ablest correspondence by letters; and 
plan once initiated, would annually 
result in the multiplication of giving 


but there was something worse than this; 
for, as the same gentleman stated, some 
weeks after this, in looking over one of our 
religious journals, his attention.was arrested 
by a string of resolutions, in which this 
|same church applauded this same expelled 
pastor to the skies, for his many virtues, 
and his able and faithful ministry! What 
| mockery was this! an insult alike to the 
venerable pastor and his Master. If con- 
' gregations have no conscience in thus turn- 
ing their aged pastors adrift, let them at 
least preserve their consistency, by abstain- 
ing from insincere compliments. 


COMMENCEMENT AT PRINCETON 


HE Annual Commencement of the 
College of New Jersey at Princeton 

took place on Tuesday, 29th of June. The 
address before the literary societies, by Ex- 
Governor Pollock of Pennsylvania, on the 


pected, is practically regarded as the article 
of a standing or falling church, and un- 
oundness on other points is to a great ex- 
tent treated as venial. The editor of the 
Leadeér is perhaps an exception. He used 
to be sound, and to contend earnestly for 
soundness in the faith, but he has become 
so filled with his one great idea that he bas 
practically lost his zeal for orthodoxy. His 
editorials exhibit none; and he will not 
deny that there are ministers in his Synod 
who do not hold some of the distinctive 
doctrines of our system. We believe, and 
we have seen, that the children of his 
Church, and some adults, are, to some ex- 
tent, disposed to put humanitarianism in 
the place of the doctrines of grace, and 
then by an easy passage they go into any 
error, and even into infidelity. It would 
-be well for our neighbour to take this in 
good part, as we feel assured that he can 
see the danger to which we allude. 

We hope all may take warning. Any 
one who has observed the course of Dr. 


| gala scene. 


whilst the music from a military band, and 
the presence of the Captain-General in his 
handsome coach, render the spectacle quite a 
After the heats of a tropical day, 
an hour spent in this way affords no little re- 
freshment. The “ Passeo” is a wide thorough- 
fore, with trees on either side, resembling some- 
what the Boulevards of Paris. With the ex- 
ception of this street, there is but little resem- 
blance between this city and any other I have 
seen, either in our own land or abroad. Ha- 
vana is more foreign to American eyes than 
the European cities which one visits in an or- 
dinary tour. It has a strong cast of the Moor- 
ish, particularly the churches, whose architec- 
ture is unlike any with which we are familiar. 
I must not omit to say that there are no chim- 
nies to the houses, as fires are not needed 
where summer lasts all the year. 
ODD FISHES, 

I had been aware that nature painted in 
richer colours birds and flowers in the tropics, 
than where the sun is not so fervid; but until 
now I had not known thatthe gorgeous hues 
extended even to tropical fish. But this fish- 


the false prophets in our midst.. Corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, vegetables, and grass fur- 
nish an abundant yield, fully equal to any 
former season. It is true, we have not 
been exempt from a liberal share of the 
almost general deluge. We have felt 
merely the inconvenience thereof. The 
Missouri slope suffers less than any other 
portion of our country from drought and 
flood, owing to the rolling character of 
the country and peculiarity of soil. The 
weather for two weeks past has been fault- 
less. The health of the country is good, 
emigration has commenced, business of all 
kinds improving, and a general restoration 
of confidence, so essential to our prosperity. 

In finding no corresponding degree of 
gratitude manifest itself towards the boun- 
tiful Giver of all our blessings, we have a 
melancholy evidence of the fallen nature 
of man. Our countrymen have so long 
been the favourites of heaven, so varied 
and multiplied the blessings received, that 


give the advantage of all recent improve- 
‘ments in the construction of the new ones ; 
and strangers who visit Allegheny are 
struck with admiration at the beautiful 
site and judicious adaptation of the entire 
establishment. 

The venerable Luther Halsey, D.D. for- 
merly Professor in the Seminary, who has 
already enriched its walls with ‘the Halsey 
Library,” of some twenty-five hundred vol- 
umes, has lately signified his purpose to 
send two thousand volumes additional dur- 

ing the present summer. This will be a 
most valuable acquisition to the library, 
and will serve to endear still more to the 
Church this beloved friend and patron of 
Allegheny. The other library of the Semi- 
nary is receiving valuable additions. 

The Faculty is now full, and the inan- 
gural discourse of Professor Wilson has 
just come to hand. It treats of “the his- 
tory of preaching,” a theme admirably se- 
Plected, and most admirably handled, cover- 


Brusszts, May, 1858, 
Among the good news I now mention 
is, that at the Flemish Church of the Rev. 
— Van Maasdyck, twenty-two new mem- 
bers were received on Easter day; nineteen 
Roman Catholics, most of them persons of 
an advanced age, and one Jew was baptized 
at the same time. The wife, too, of the 
latter being @ Roman Catholip, and seventy- 
six years of age, desired to make a confes- 
sion of her faith before witnesses; and her 
trust in the redeeming. love of Chrigt.at the 
near approach of eternity was very. gratify- 
ing. She died two and 
when her name was read among the new 
members of the community, she had already 
joined the glorified Church above. Next 
week nine others’ will be’ added to the 
church, all Roman Catholics; and amongst 


the sake of Christ.. Yesterday I was at 
Vilvorde, to, examine four persons. who de- 
sired to be received as. members... One’ of 
them had a great struggle with the priest, 


resolved ;. “That whilst he.was with | The longer this object is ne- | ‘Characteristics of th nd deman Cheever and D- 

n, - | ist to. Itis twenty-seven years since . Here is i i i 

ite accomplish ment. seems to be forgotten by persons thus af- | fine large fellow, fit to people,) as really due us | history and sermonizing, which belong to i, Indy born in Turin. Wonderful are 


ofel, deberious | pastor; and: 
‘and odiscreet: meinber of society 
and we can cordially 
i@omtiend*him to the Old-school Presbyte- 
*yian’ Oharch, as every way worthy of their 


‘confidence and affection.” 


King of-dudah, was. in general a virtuous 
esevetéigns:: One of the most remarkable 
egete tid:reigu was the adoption of mea- 
Isures°fer the ‘réligious instruction of his 
Obironicles xvii. 7-9, we are 

old ‘that he sent a commission to his 
“princes, ‘to teach in the cities of Judah.” 
“At the same time he sent Levites and 
‘priests on this mission, who “taught in 
had.the book of the law ofthe 
out the cities of Judah; and taught the 
~ Here were itinerating ministerial 
missionaries, going forth with the Bible in 
their'hands to instruct the people. It is 
‘mentioned as a remarkable fruit of this 
missign, that the nations around, always 
‘instead of regarding this act 


| . Then, again, such an Assistant Secretary, 
would haye.a wide and useful field before 
_him in visiting and encouraging the mis- 
sionaries already in the field: He could 
thus see how faithfully their duties were 
performed, under what peculiar wants they 
were suffering, and tender to them Chris- 
tian coufisel and sympathy. Such visits 
would be cheering and exhilarating to them, 
and convince them, in the most effective 
way, that there was a deep interest felt in 
their concerns. | 

Still further, it might be one of the 
great objects of this agent, to inquire into 
the actual condition of missionary churches 
and to ascertain whether they were not 
able, and, with proper persuasion, willing to 
‘become self-supporting churches; and also 
to ascertain whether in some cases there 
could not be such a union of weak churches 
under one missionary, as would be a savieg 
of expense to the Board. We are well 
aware that these objects are not now over- 
looked,.but how much more efficiently could 
they be accomplished by an agent on the 


the graduation of Governor Pollock, a man 
whom Nassau Hall may delight to honour. 
The address was eloquent, earnest, graceful, 
and appropriate, and every way worthy the 
reputation of its accomplished author. 
Many distinguished strangers were in at- 
tendance, and the exercises throughout 
possessed the deepest interest. 

We make the following extract from the 
account of the Commencement from the 
correspondent of the Newark Daily Adver- 
tisepr 

‘The meeting of the Alumni, in the 
College Chapel, proved to be of the most 
interesting character. It-was opened by 
the Hon. William C. Alexander of Prince- 
ton, who read a letter from the Hon. J. R. 
|. Ingersoll, President of the Association, re- 

retting his inability to attend. Chancellor 
alsted of Newark being the oldest Vice- 
President present, took the chair, with 
Colonel Groom of Maryland, and Governor 
Pollock of Pennsylvania, assistants —the 
Rev. E. R. Craven of Newark, Secretary. 


the chair, by his well-timed and witty 
remarks, added exceedingly to the interest 


The worthy and honourable occupant of 


fected, that there are other duties besides 
those which relate to our neighbour. Ad- 
mitting that slavery is a huge beam in the 
eye of our Southern brethren, we cannot de- 
vote our whole attention to its extraction, 
without incurring the danger of letting 
the supposed mote in our own eye grow 
into a still greater beam. This partisan 
war against slavery in neighbourhoods 
where slavery does not exist, is not only 
bootless as to any good results, but it ope- 
rates most injuriously in training up the 
people to believe that their zeal against this 
one evil in their neighbours, covers the 
multitude of their own personal sins. Their 
righteousness consists in denouncing the 
wrongs committed by others; and thus, 
their miserable tithing of rue, anise, and 
cummin, justifies their neglect of the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith. At a late meeting of a 
reform abolition meeting, one speaker af- 
firmed that he could not reverence God 
himself, because he could abolish slavery if 
he pleased, and yet did not. This is the 


man’s dinner, in a livery of burnished silver, 
there is one of his neighbours in a coat of pur- 
pleish brown, striped with longitudinal lines 
of gold, as clear and bright as if put there with 
gold leaf; here are others in the richest varie- 
ties of crimson and scarlet; some the colour of 
the inside of a very fine red watermelon. The 
shapes too, are as remarkable as the hues. 
One has a head strikingly resembling a pig; 
another has a frog’s head, and something like 
@ bird’s tail. But we must not dwell too long 
here. Suffice it to say, that the oysters of this 
latitude grow on trees, and would hardly be 
recognized as belonging to the same family 
with the favourite bivalve of more northern 
climes. The shells are very small, hardly 
larger than a dollar, perhaps not so large, 
‘twisted and irregular in shape, and stuck to- 
gether in clusters on the branches of marine 
plants. I understand that most of the sup- 
plies for the fish market come from near the 
Florida coast, but do not know whether this is 
a fact. The government knowing the conscien- 
tious scruples of its Romish subjects against 
meat-eating, and the consequent demand for 
fish, bas, Rome-like, adroitly made a specula- 
tion out of this bit of piety, by decreeing the 


by right of election, often grumbling even 
at the phantoms generated by idleness, 
discontent, and consequent diseased ima- 
ginations. | 

Though Council Bluffs has heretofore 
been regarded as one of the strongholds of 
the prince of darkness, his sceptre has been 
partially broken, and a moral revolution 
effected since the exodus of the “Latter 
Day Saints’ to the Salt Lake Valley. 
Our city, numbering four thousand souls, 
is at this time deplorably destitute of min- 
isterial services. 

Through the liberality of our citizens, 
and the efforts of Mr. Rice, a Congrega- 
tional minister, who located here at an early 
day, a comfortable: brick church has been 
erected, and the pulpit regularly filled, re- 
gardless of weather or number-of his hear- 
ers. Finding after years of toil and privation, 
his labours unproductive of good results, he 
retired from the field, and the Rey. J. 
H—— of Kentucky, Presbyterian, was in- 
vited to fill his place; being an able and 
popular preacher, both among his own little 


the chair. In a style of glowing and earn- 
est discourse, he ranges over the entire 
field of preaching, from the voice of God 
in the garden at the fall, touching upon 
Enoch, Noah, and the prophets, passing 
reverently Great Preacher,” ‘who 
spake as never man spake,” and giving 
rapid and brilliant notices of the chief pul- 
pit names tothe present time. His mastery 
of the subject is evinced in every line. 
‘We admire his directness, clearness, fer- 
vour, and comprehensiveness; and we see 
in these the elements of that style of preach- 
ing which we desire for our rising ministry. 
In this day of awakened religious interest, 
a sluggish hum-drum style will not serve 
the great want of the Church and the 
world. The Allegheny students are trained 
to extempore discourse, not being allowed 
to bring any notes whatever into the desk; 
and they are set to work at preaching im- 
mediately upon entering the Seminary. A 
weekly exercise of debate on some great 
topic brings out and cultivates the same 
talent of ready and popular discourse. 

The central position of this Seminary, 


the ways of the Lord; ‘to bring ber from 
Italy to be added to the little church at 
| Vilvorde. In Mechlin they continue’ to 
| follow steadily the gospel instruction: ‘The 
school has increased from six pupils to 
twenty-four. In Ostend and Bruges there 
are some young and tender fruits. Every- 
where we are encouraged; there is a desire 
to know the trath, and I could give you 
some happy aon of young people seeking 
the Lord. O, could we see a revival here 
as in America! Sunday-schools con- 
tinue to prosper. We have now four 
schools, three French and ove Flemish, 
with about three hundred children, and 
their number is increasing every week. 
Rome is not dead, the priests do all in their 
power to oppose us; but thereisanother 
enemy, the Liberals, who..attack morals 
and Bible truths in the most dreadful man- 
ner. They are not content to deny Diyine 
revelation and the Godhead of. Christ, but 
they make a mockery of the most sacred 
things. I met yesterday with a pamphlet, 
“Tragedie de la Mort de Christ,” where 
our Redeemer is represented as a great Re- 
publican. Principally young people are 


spot, than by any correspondence. | fish business a government mo ly. No | flock and outsiders, the prospects for build- 
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lands that.were,round about Judah, so that 

they made po.war. against Jehoshaphat.” 
the: kings: and; princes and presidents 
cof presett day would try the same ex- 
‘periment, they would find it more economi- 
‘eal ‘and effective than the expensive order- 
‘ings of armies and navies. 


_ ., THE HEATED TERM. 


say anything of that capri- 
cious'visitor, the weather, either in 
‘the way. of expectation or prediction, or of 
its present aspects, being very sure that by 
‘the time we should come before the read- 
WA; Wonld be in a..falec. position. 
iWe mag: atfely, however; say what the 
a@eather heen, for that has become a 
‘fixed: imégr memory. We make no 
counplaints: that makes the weather 
does all things well, and it would be pre- 
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undef an : ard’ © ich the thermom- | glad the city of our God. It is destined to | campus, fell to the Possession of the stu- gloomy. The idea of exploring a city ‘ellos Some of our company try one of thei, but | voted to his Master’s service. Synod and General Assembly, are supposed aries, who had been educated under the 
eter calls blood-heat, but that is more toler- | increase and. multiply its power. It has no | dents. Speaking of his class he says, ‘That knowing where we wished to go, what was to from the equivocal expression of their faces The Rev. Tracy, a Catholic priest, is here | ‘and proceeded with, so as to prepare the venerable Gosener, were seat out, and three 
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thirteen m the shade. We civilians may | ing, our word for it, no silly ory of economy | and then brought back to Princeton, and niate + eak English, I’ warrant,” said I the mouth persimmon-fashion, and then glues less of the contingencies of the “panic,” | in the Oriental and Biblical Department— | tion of Christianity amon this people, 
tiiank God devoutly that our case is not so | will induce the Church to dispense with | jeft at a place known familiarly as Jugtown. | ,, my manual’ lll try hint, ot on it together. Taking these as fair samples of | which has borne so hard upon the min- | Theses in Theology, and special attention | aud for the fact that the Heidelberg te. 
adem that of others. There is wisdom as | the services of one of them. Plans for bringing it up to the College were | pate.” “Don’t you speak English, sir?” Jon M2 tropical fruits, we preferred afterwards limit- | istry. Mr. G. made his debut amongst | to the English language and literature. chism was still found in their posséssion. : 
well ae’ comfort in such comparisons. | revolved in their heads. Mathematical and | th4n’s countenance in an inc brightened, | 128 ourselves to the fine rich oranges, which | us at a very unfavourable period for the The Presbyteries are more commonly, in But still, the partic ular time and circum- , 
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‘that’ we cool refreshing | The number for July of this excellent quar- © nelgi- | Duwn-easters who are thus accosted by their ‘succeeded in accumulating very handsome | express condition, however, of his remain- and who 
°° With more sense, replied, | terly has just reached us. Its contents are | Property as necessary, | countrymen abroad, turn out to be as kind | With the natives. At resembies, when | estates. Rev. has retired with a for- | ing at the Seminary and completing the | ave the Icianre. pod, 
ad A wat he hare | the expedition was started, and the cannon | gscommodatine as thi seen in the market, a water-melon. Being hich ing it.— German Reformed, Messenger... 
A raié d Be injurious to the har- | as follows:—1. Alexander Von Humboldt, | ‘landed in the campus. After the 8 | Sp bok yet tune, which shows his superiority in finan- | third year—excepting in special cases. In ‘ 
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be endure’ where a great public ben- | lina College. 2. The Trinity of the God- | restored to their places, they were suddenly aweetish water, which is considered very re- | tbe following question is not unfre-| during the vacation, and in adjacent Errlesiastiral Rerord, 
elit iv at stake. “Fé would be a sérious affair to head, the Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, surprised by the well known sound, Tut ! wen devoted ere freshing. In the public market, though it was quently discussed 1n this community — Is, churches during the term, under the super- 
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fuet; worse" things than ® high state Gf the | Responsibility, Anonymous. 4. Popular Ob- | it out of the way!” This was easier said | i194 by the time we left there was litle more | 22¢8ing from the predominance of onions, that | to speculations? We should be pleased to | course, it is not without some practical sc- | mous call to Mr. SidneyG. Law'to beooms = © 
Uhérisiotster. © Bit tiirépented of is worse, | jections to Soience, by Professor J. R. Blake, | than done.’ Other interesting and amus- | fy us to gee. When a traec-hearted, Ive Yan- | Must be the prevailing article of diet. Onions | see a well written article upon this subject | quaintance with the work. |_| bhetr pastor. " Hie address-will' now be Nore . 
dnd that that never be quenched | 0 LaGrange College, Tennessee. 5. The | 19g scenes were related. kee undertakes to do the courteous olices, he to volantes. One old from some father in the Old-school Church. Allegheny has now the strongest claim port, Long Island. woH 
“the “Whhiappy” soul, “id “far | Mind,of.Man, the Image of God, by John ‘here being no representations of the | business of it. No portion of the west presents'a more | upon the. Church for the prompt completion James Paine, Fairield, 
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4 | dwelt upon the shortness of life, and the | ing of our Habanerese-American, wha by the | tering Spanish about. | The Syood Memphis preached the, sermon. 


titty “merdiés be ‘thankful 
for! thé teiietibrance of Which should’ keep 


sean the whole field as far as practicable, 
and select new missionary stations. There 
are hundreds and thousands of such places 
which are now lying waste or taken up by 
more watchful denominations. Churches 
could be organized, and then gathered in 
clusters of two, three, or four for a mission- 
ary’s labours; and existing churches would 
be strengthened and encouraged by their 
near neighbourhood. How, it may be asked, 
are you to obtain ministers for all these new 
places? We answer first, from God, who 
bas the hearts of all men in his hand, and 
who will never suffer our zeal to outstrip 
his goodness; and second, from the people, 
who, if they can be trained to such a sys- 
tematic benevolence, as will provide for 
ministers a competent support, will induce 
™any young men,of piety and promise to 
enter the ministry, who are now scared from 
it, by the niggardliness of churches whic 


of:1858, by the Rev. George Howe, D.D. 
8. Critical Notices. 9. Periodical Litera- 
ture. 


order of succession.’ Eleven years ago, 
when last here, three of his class were 
present, the Hon. George M. Dallas, Vice- 
President of the United States, and the late 
Chancellor Kensey Johns of Delaware. 

Letters were then read from Drs. Ewing 
and Silas Condict, of the class of 1795; 
from Hon. Richard Rush of Pennsylvania, of 
class 1797; Hon. Thomas Sargent, of 1798; 
also Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Presi- 
dent of Rutgers Coilege, of 1804; Ex- 
Governor Bibb, supposed to be the oldest 
living graduate, was the only one of those 
written to from whom an answer had not 
been received. Responses from classes of 
ten years’ interval were then called for, be- 
ginning with the class of 1848. 

Professor Cattell, of Lafayette College, 
amused the audience with a very neat and 
humorous speech. QO. 8. Halsted, Jr., of 
the class of 1838, electrified the hearers 
with his enthusiastic statement of college 
pranks and mischief, of which he said, 


vastness of the soul’s affairs. _ 
~The Rey. Dr. McGill, of Princeton Theo- 


_ | logical Seminary, responded in behalf of 


them to death, let us inquire whether we 
ourselves are without sin. 


THINGS AT HAVANA. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


A DISCOURAGING START. 


Unfortunately fur the African gentlemen 
with the volantes, they lost a job through the 
pertinacity with which they talked Spanish. 
Our little company could command three lan- 
guages, but neither of these happened to be 
the one the volantes knew. To all our inter- 
rogatories they gave a despairing shake of the 
head, with a fervent outpouring of more Span- 
ish. As in order to explore the city to advan- 
tage it seemed desirable to-be-under tho guid- 
ance of some one with whom we could ex- 
change an idea occasionally, we shook our 
heads in return, and passed on in hopes of 


way, has been living some years in Cuba, and 
knows all about it. Let us look at Havana. 
It is very flat; and what narrow streets! some 


leave the reader among the onions till 
week, | 


however, quite as strangely as the fishes. There 
is scarcely a tree or a plant, which we have seen 
before, except a few that had been domesti- 
cated in New Orleans. Here are the cocoa- 
nut with its huge green fruits; the palm with 
its straight, clean, grey trunk, and crown of 
long, glossy, green, pendant leaves; the pine- 
apple, the banana, the mango, and many 
Others, whose names were as new to us as 
their forms. I must say, however, that after 
all, none seemed so grand as our noble oak, or 
so beautiful as our maples, lindens, and firs. 
The uniform repetition of the deep green, 
glossy leaf, grows monotonous, and however 
we may mourn over the fall of autumn leaves, 
and the dreary forests of our winters, this 
would be far preferable to me, to living in the 
midst of a tropical vegetation wearing the same 
continuous livery all the year round. 

The great trays of fruits, presided over at 
the street-corners and church-doors by ebony- 
visaged women, are a puzzle to a stranger. 
At least two-thirds of them are what we had 


But as thia letter is long enough, I must 
next 


of last year, which deprived us of the means 
of giving him that support, which all true 
ministers of the court of heaven are so 
richly entitled to. Mr. H » who has 
been absent from England, his native land, 
for twenty years, concluded last fall to visit 
his friends and return in the Spring, hoping 
then for an improvement in our finances, 
and ability to complete an elegant church, 
the foundation of which, with a portion of 
the walls, had been laid. Mr. H "s re- 
turn is looked for with much interest, by 
many admiring friends, yet fearing their 
inability to raise a sum sufficient to secure 
his services. 

An Episcopal church has also been or- 
ganized, numbering some half dozen com- 
municants. Though few in number, their 
‘‘ light shines like a city set upon a hill, 
living epistles known and read of all men.” 
Their worthy and beloved pastor, Mr. W., 


traordinary healthfulness of the. climate, 


and fertility of soil, a country abounding 


in contact with the living necessities of the 
time. The multitude of Presbyterian 
churches in that region is such as to keep 
up a stirring demand for the men, and the 
representatives of the various fields, passing 
to and fro, and addressing the students, set 
them all aglow with the incentives to a 
thorough preparedness. 

It is an indication highly favourable to 
the zeal for study at Allegheny, that an in- 
creasing number of the students desire to 
remain a fourth year at the Seminary. The 
Faculty accordingly reported, through the 
Directors, to the late General Assembly, a 
schedule of extra lectures and studies for a 
fourth year—to be optional with the stu- 
dent, and additional to the ordinary course. 
This schedule comprises a most striking and 
valuable course for an extra year, which all 
our students who can command the time 
would do well to take. There are spe- 


which have always suswered to the ‘calls of 
this Institution, and have done so mach to | 


AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 


We see it stated, upon what may be 
considered reliable authority, that thirty 
thousand Christians have recently been 
found upon an island north of Celebes. It 
has been rumoured for a time, that there 
was there a Christian people, forgotten and 
forsaken, which, however, yet possessed 
three Bibles, and steadfast in 
the faith. When missionaries first landed 
on the island, they met wit a school teach- 
er and his pupils, who repeated in the 
Malayan tongue, “As the hart: panteth 
after the water-brooks, s0 panteth my soul 
after Thee, O Lord.’”? No Bibles were 
found, but the most precious. promises of 
the Bible written upon the bark of trees. 
They knew the Apostle’s Creed, and the 
Heidelberg Catechism, and had Christian 
customs. Twenty churches and schools 
yet existed. Through the instrumentality 


post’ office’ address of the Rev. “George 
Elfiott is changed from Potters Mills to Reeds 
ville, Miffin county, ‘Pentsylvania: 


pastor, was organized March, 1856, and 


them several who had to ‘suffer much ‘for 


full of these abominable’ principles, and it — 
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ari we have no @ubt, from the 
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by" your “best ‘informed | 


« 
aggressions’ of’ our cruisers 


t.with. no. sympathy at home, I 


uired, or can be asked, with- 
be Britiah honour, will at 
once framkty; apd: in: the: beat spirit, be ac- 
corded by our government, and then the ‘way, 
will be open for some errangement, 
traffic will ‘be secured, without 
ut ‘wo high-spirited natious like Britain and 

America—of the same race—with similar tra- 
whith’ fiidépeddence and freedom 
_hine forth in; the fairest and most attractive 


if consequences, will 
ings,.. whose results 


-which-are-dae;and-so, retiring from 
“the pedptea will only reépect and love one 
for temporary misunder- 

standing. So may it ever be between America 
ged, England! So, trast, we may say, it 
‘be, God-helping as both! 
GE—-MILITARY AND NAVAL PREPARATIONS— 


ei $i 
Oar.relations.with France are at present: in 
every strange position: The Emperor is not 
,guly despot, but cunning, mogiy, unscru- 
oe ating, .and, in some cases, des- 
sperate character: We look across the channel, 
we! pee the people of France prostrate, 
sowed: and silent at his feet. We see his 
increased to half a million of men; 
fully’ tramed, a¢ ‘ff for immediate action; 
newly 1 


constant preparation to be carried no one 


3 nd “ev 
chin to surpass: Great‘ Britain in-his power by, 


armaments? . Barope.is at peace. No power 
threatens, or shows any disposition to threaten 
the peace of France. Yet France is arming; 
o@ad. wherefore? “We look again inquiringly, 
and we see that the: principal scene of move- 
“geen ‘atid préparation is the port of Cherbourg, 
“directly. across the British Channel. There 
this moody Emperor has prepared a harbour, 
along the qusys of which forty transports and 
ships Of war Gan lie in deep waters, and receive 
94 many thousands of men, with 
their accoutrements and proportion of horses, 
~which-would walk into these ships in the 
~Gourse Of a few houts. Towards this barboer 
“tends the whole railway system of France, and 
ofrom its four camps two handred and fifty 
~thotsand men could almost in 4 day’s warn- 
ing be concentrated.on this point, leaving as 
»many behind them for the protection or pacifi- 
‘cation Of the country, 
*°"We‘see all this, and we conclude that it 
looks suspiciously towards this country. Diplo- 
indeed, gives ‘no sign of uneasiness. 
“Nothing ‘can be more polite and unroffied than 
the dispatches and notes that pass between us. 
-Since the warm odrrespondence following the 
_attental, all has been calm, conciliatory, and 
-pleasant.. But even this does not lull sus- 
“picion, and though Lord Derby’s Government 
‘assure the country that N apoleon continues to 
‘he our ally in the best and truest sense of the 
‘word, this assurance is to the public not half 
‘wo satisfactory as the other with which it is 
accompanied, viz; that even if his French 
‘Majesty should think of paying us an unin- 
vited visit, our Channel fleet is already so fully 
‘equipped and prepared as to be able to meet 
any \furce.he could bring out of his French 


give good account of it. I 


peed not say thet in France itself the people 
would be ready to take any opportunity 
affurded: bysuch “an attempt to throw off the 
Eimpero?’s yoke, which has of late become 
intolerable, and that whatever might be the 
dmmediate danger done to England, the na- 
tional patriotism which would be awakened, 
would,ere a few weeks had passed, put the 
whole country in such a state of resolate 
resistands “as most prove the power of free 
institutions in aniting.end rallying a people 
common foe, whose. ce no 

og bat: and submission would be 
well supported 
by- information from France, prevails in many 


truth the grand original design of Napoleon. 
BUT NSW, Thi of the vigilance 
ofotir press of our people, and the evident 
uneasiness that exists in France itself, pru- 
dence has prevailed over other motives, and 
6 yor Will ‘turn his arms upon a less 
fob! “and “will ‘probably find in the 
north of Italy some plausible pretext for inter- 
ferences If this be likely, let us hope and 
pray that the horrors of a general European 
war may, be spared us. 
#8 PROTESTANT CONFESSIONAL OF BELGRAVE— 
Is ‘TO COME OF IT? 


pied he. topic.of @ religious kind which now oc- 
cupies the general is the 
con fessional, lately dra m its concealment 
dw Belgravia. Everybody has, for a long time, 
Aware thet priests, as they have delight- 
'e "to be called, are in the habit of dressing up 

tars and perading their popish or semi-po- 
pish mummeries before the people in several 
Protestant churches. in-the west end of London, 
etd thatin ‘other parts of the metropolis as 
‘as ity various parish charches, in the pro- 
intmicry ‘of’ Bach ‘practices prevail. 
But the public were hardly pre to learn 
that confession in all its unblashing aboming- 
on! had faitlyéstablished “itself. This has 


leat only. st? bat supported 
by evidence before the, bishop, and. judgment 


hee fellowed...One priest has been punished, 
ted;:-will' effect. reformation of others 


fire tending to do the same monstrous of- 
in Obarch and State have sin- 
fally'dallied with hie tll haa beoome in. 
veterate, »Reole is already “a martyr 
ta.nharch' principles," and:s powerful party of 


| piniousy object‘at last! 1 feel 
DY | Churoti Establishinent; and auiid all the incon- 


THE DIAL NEWSPAPER DIFFICUL- 


_on the ‘subjact; and that it was not more con- |. 


the best’ misuner; epd.in 


“Whither--We seb his navy increased 
pokmodsly; and every éxertion making. by | 


he he already docs by 


‘thatthe Invazion of Engtknd was in | 


"We have had e fortnight of intense heat, the 


| Motiday evening, by Mr. Péter Drummond, 
and the tenop.of. the penalty, it seems to’ 


ness in, the. profession h they make, of a | 
to any,etorm that may 
nvenience with a silence that may pess for 
pusillanimious. And as for the Puseyite or 
(party; ‘Will ‘théit ‘point, by 
compliantes when’ and vigi 
take advantage of alt opportunities as they 
arise, persevering ‘publicly when they can, se- 
cretly and quietly when the times are unpro- 


ings. 


shore add more hopelées regarding the Engtish 


venieneds of a state: ofdissent from the pre- 
vailing faith;'am thankfal that'I am Presby- 


OF THE RUTERERISR. 
The Dig, Newepaper, Company is gradually, 
hough. bat gaining, ground, , It is not 
thing. to, persuade.twenty sbopsand 
enter. newspaper enterprise, 


the case is not desperate, even here; and the 
‘of those already involved in the 
Undertaking having secured immunity from 
’ dangers that threatened from this quarter, will, 
‘itis to be hoped, guide the Company through 
such ds may hereafter arise. “The promotion 
es equality” is now. converted in the 
prospectas into “The promotion of the rights 
of conscience ;” and “The abolition of all un- 
just ecclesiastical restrictions and im positions” 
iis changed into “The promotion of Protest- 
ant ‘Christianity all over the world.” These 
| Changes, adopted at a meeting held a few days 
ago, are meant as a sop to the liberal church- 
mén who have joined the movement. The 
‘necessity for making the change indicates very 


iad 


will need more than a double portion of caution 
and forbearance. | 


thermometer indicating from 85 to 90 degrees 
‘in’ the’ shade during the day. Vegetation, 
pourished by the previous rain, has been pusb- 
ed into amazing luxuriance, and field and 
‘teadow present the most promising aspect. 
~The grass had just began to assume a parched 
appearance, when dark clouds, fullowing vivid 
lightning, spread ovér the sky, and to-day we 
begin to enjoy. the refreshment of showers, 
which will probably end in copious rain. Every 
indication’ points to a most abundant harvest. 
' Never was the hay crop, finer, or better gath- 


PORE! 


CN ITEMS. 


“Giascow.—We regret to announce, says 
‘the Scottish Press of the 18th ult., the death 
of the Rey. Dr. Beattie, the, venerable 
senior minister of Gordon Street United 


Presbyterian, Church, Glasgow, Scotland. 


therefore, fifty years a minister of the gos- 
pel. Till within a short time after the 
_jubilee services held in bis honour last 
year, in the City Hall of Glasgow, he en- 
joyed robust. health, and was wont to re- 
-mark that he had never knowa what a 
‘headache was during his long life, or was 
ever prevented from discharging his pulpit 
daties on Sabbath, except on one occasion. 
A stroke of paralysis, however, shattered 
his vigorous frame, and he gradually droop- 
ed, till exhausted nature gave way. 


“re Kina or BurMAn AND CuHRISTI- 
ANITY,—To those who are familiar with the 
‘conflicts. of Dr. Judson, Mr. Kincaid, and 
the other missionaries at the Burmese Court 
at Ava, it must be gratifying to learn that 
the King is giving unmistakeable signs of 
a spirit of toleration towards the Christian 
‘religion. Dr. Dawson writes under date 
December 21, 1857, that ‘‘a report had 
réached him that the King of Ava had 
‘withdrawn his confidence from the hosts of 
Badhist priests who have hitherto crowded 
into the Royal city, and that the cause of. 
this’ change in the Royal mind is, his ene- 
mies assert, that he is studying Christian 
books, and has gone over to Christ. Another 
version of the story is that he has suddenly 
become zealous for the advancement of his 
own, the Budhist, system, and wishes to 
free the pale of the priesthood of a great 
many of its unworthy members. That 
some change has recently taken place in the 
sentiments of the King, is very evident 
from the fact that a large number of poon- 
gyees have left the Royal city, and are now 
scattered over the country. That his Ma- 
jesty is a great student of books is also a 
well-known fact; and there is a strong proba- 
bility that he has taken to the study of. the 
Scriptures.” 


_ADMISSION oF JEWs TO PARLIAMENT. 
—We have reason to believe that a circu- 
lar. has been issued by Lord Derby to his 
supporters, which announces the intention 
of the Government to offer no further oppo- 
sition to the admission of the Jews to Parlia- 
ment. While thus conceding the political 
expediency of this admission, Lord Derby 
seizes the occasion to reiterate his moral 
conviction that the Jews ought not to sit in 
Parliament.—LZondon Times. _ 


RELIGIovus VioLence at GeNoA.—In 
the latter days of the month of May, dur- 
ing some of the ceremonies practised by 
the Romish Church, in what in France is 
called the Mois de Marie, a serious disturb- 
ance oceurred ia the church of San Theodoro 
at Genoa, when three individuals, whose de- 
meanour did not seem devout enough to the 
rabble, were suddenly attacked with cries of 
*‘ Death to the Waldenses!” and were with 
difficulty saved from further violence by the 
carbineers, who took them to the railway 
station. But even there the infuriated pop- 
ulace assembled. before the gates, which 
were closed, waiting for their victims to 
come out.. The carbineers having declared 
that they could not guarantee the safety of | 
the three individuals, the latter at length 
took their departure on foot along the rail- 
way. 
Baron AND THE LOTTERY. 
—Baron Rothschild (the Vienua one) has 
been declared winner in the “lottery of St. 
Genois” to the amount of 73,000 florins. 
It is needless to add that servant- maids, 
washerwomen, and simpletons of humble 
life have made up this purse forthe great 
capitalist. 

“THe Tract ENTERPRISE.— 
An ‘address was given at Haddington, on 


of Stirling, in connection with the Stirling 
Tract enterprise, and the revival of religion 
generally throughout the land. Io the 
course of the narrative various important 
particulars! were brought to view, such as 


‘disposi- 
og th 


plainly ‘that the editor, whoever he may be, | 


Death or THE Rev. Dr. BEATTIE OF } . 


‘burgh Witness, 


Bil, of Baptized AND UNBAPTIZED 


They. are — provincial paper gives the fol- 


wing stran of, as 

Bovey Jatter end of, last 

week's poor woman was delivered of twins, 

one of whom lived but a few ponte when 


e Rev. 


the parents immediately sent for 


Mane, | the: curate of Bt: Tobin's, for the ; 


purpose of héving the survivittg' child bap- 
‘tized. ‘The Rev Mr. Mille arrived aad per- 
formed’the ceremony; soon after which this 
‘child also’ expired: ©The parents wished ‘the 
children ‘to be placed together ii ‘the coffia, 
‘bat'the’Rev: Mr. Courtenay objectéd to this, 
baud made at his own expense. 
'The*bodies were taken away to be’ buried, 
‘when the’ Rev. Mr. Courtenay ordered: the 
child to be left at the’ sexton’s 
drouse during the interment of the ‘baptized, 
and ‘his ‘sarpliced choristers' attended and 
sang the burial’ service, during which the 
‘ baptized’. was let down inthe grave. The 
Mr... Courtenay then. gave orders to 
| put alayer of earth.on the coffin, and fetch 
body of.the ‘wabaptized’ from the: sex- 
|.ton’s. house, which.was done, and interred 
} without further ceremony. This most ab- 
proceeding shae. caused. a great 

Sport prom Lucxnow.——We learn that 
‘g' lady résiding at Clifton, the wife of a gal- 


‘Jant major, at present serving in India, has 


received a letter from her’ htsband, which 
gives ‘glowing account’ of the treasure 
‘seized by our troops at Lucknow. As an 
| @arnest of his’own sticcess, he has sent her 
home a necklace of splendid pearls and some 


‘large value. The gems are in a compara- 
tively rough state, the emeralds having 
been’ ignorantly, and, we had almost said, 
mercilessly drilled ‘through. The letter 
speaks of a corporal in the gallant officer's 
regiment having: gota bracelet which will 
‘probably be worth from $500,000 to $1,000,- 
000. Another letter from a younger officer 
‘reeeived at Clifton, states that the writer 
has got' three superb embroidered shawls of 
raré workmanship and great price.— Bristol 

PetrarcH.—A discovery interesting to 
the literary world, has recently been made 
at Florence, being that of a manuscript copy 
of Dante, thought to be in the hand-writing 
of Petrarch. The Grand-Duke, and particu- 
‘larly the Hereditary Prince, who pays much 
‘attetition to literary matters, have requested 
the savant Amici to visit all the libraries in 
-which there are manuscripts of Petrarch, 
and take photographic fac similes, in order 
to compare with them the manuscript now 
lighted on. | 


A Painter Deap.—Ary Scheffer, the 
greatest living painter of France, it might 
be said, perhaps, of Europe, died recently, 
after a long illness, which had been aggra- 
vated by his recent journey to England, to 
attend the funeral of the Duchess of Orleans, 
-to whose party and family he was strongly 
attached. Since the death of Paul de la 
| Roche, Scheffer reigued without a rival. 
He was a Protestant, and a man of deep 
religious feelings. 


PRESENTATION TO Mrss Marsh B 

‘Rattway Lasourers.—After the funeral 
of a “navvy,” (recently reported in the 
_Presbyterian,) the workmen agreed to pre- 
sent Miss Marsh (the authoress of the 
*€ Memoir of Captain Vicars,” &c.,) with a 
small token ‘oftheir esteem, and an expres- 
sion of their gratitude for her valuable 
exertions on their behalf. A subscription 
list was immediately commenced among the 
workmen, and an elaborate and elegantly 
bound Bible was purchased. On Saturday 
evening, Messrs. N. Sharp, J. Weston, J. 
Griffith, and G. Sharp, foremen in the em- 
ploy .of Messrs. Smith and Knight, the 
contractors, who were appointed the depu- 
tation, waited on Miss Marsh and presented 
her with the Bible, which had the following 
inscription :—“‘This Holy Bible is most 
respectfully presented to Miss Catherine 
Marsh, by the workmen employed in the 
execution of the Mid Kent and Crystal 
Palace Railways, as a mark of respect for 
the kindness rendered to them during the 
progress of the work.’’ Miss Marsh, who 
was deeply affected by this tribute, expressed 
her sincere thanks to the deputation for their 
kind gift, which she would ever value.— 
South Eastern Guzette. 


CRNERAL ITEMS. 


JAPAN OPENED TO MIssIoNARY EFrrort. 
—The Rev. Mr. Syle, American mission- 
ary in China, in his journal for November, 
makes this entry :—‘“‘ 23d—Received a letter 
from one of the gentlemen aboard the Ports- 
mouth, just arrived at Hong Kong from 
Japan. Itis to the effect that after July 
4, 1858, there will be a possibility of resi- 
dence for American citizens at Hakodadi; 
other communications have been received 
to the same effect, but the writers, one and 
all, lay stress on the necessity of sending 
prudent men as missionaries. 


CoLLEGE FoR AFRICA.—The Bishop of 
Cape Town, who is at present in England, 
has received from Miss Burdett Coutis of 
London, the munificent sum of two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars for establishing a 
college in his distant diocese, for the sons 
of native African chiefs. 


.A Nice Distincrion.—Rev. T. Starr 
King, a Universalist preacher to a Unitari- 
an congregation, lately defined the diffetence 
between the two bodies to be this: —The 
Universalists hold ‘that God is too good to 
damn them; and the Unitarians hold that 
they are too good to’ be damned by Him. 


REMARKABLE SurcipEs.—A_ singular 
fact in connection with the suicide of Her- 
bert is mentioned. In 1851, Thomas Pic- 
ton, who now claims Herbert’s library, 
started a newspaper called the Sachem, and 
gathered around him a group of good 
writers. The list—editorial and corres- 
‘ponding—included Picton, Dr. Bachelor, 
Herbert, William North, George G. Foster, 
Major Richardson, and Captain Bradley. 
Of these, Picton and Dr. Bachelor are liv- 
ing—the other five have died suicides. 


AMERICAN Socrety.—The stated 
meeting of the Managers was held at the 
Bible House, July lst. Five new Societies 
were recognized: one in New York, one in 
Indiana, and three in Texas. Communica- 
tions were received from Rev. R. S. Maclay, 
Fuh Chau, China, in regard to printing the 
Scriptures in that country, and stating the 
love of young converts for the Bible; from 
a gentleman in Lima, Pera, in regard to 
the encouraging opening for Bible distribu- 
tion there; from Rev. I. G. Bliss, at 
Athens, in regard to his visit to Greece, 
and the prospect for the distribution of the 
Scriptures in that: country; from Rev. E. 
C. Scudder, Madras, acknowledging a grant 

f funds for printing the Scriptures; with 
etters from agents and friends, especially 
in Oregon and California, with encouraging 
statements as to the distrioution of the 
Scriptures. The distribution in California 
is very great. Grants of books were made 
to the Sunday-school Union of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, for Sunday-schools 
in remote neighbourhoods in the North 
Western States; to the Western book 


the origin of the enterprise in the publica- 
tion of” a single fly- tract, (No. 1 of the 


Stirling series) to bear upon the Sabbath 


agents of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
German books for distribution and sale; to 


4 


} 


sensa- |. 


in and.around :Londen.. . 
1 


4 


different laws of divorce as there ‘are States. ; 
* The reader may seé some of these differences 


— 


 desired-to put ‘on record that Amos Davis 
goes against divorce!—Cincinnati Gazette. 


politan booksellers were competitors. The 


emeralds; one'of :which:is believed to be ‘of |. knocked down. 


the patents recently issued in England, is 
-one. obtained by Dr. Lichtenstadt for mak- 


whether in large or small pieces, shavings 


J.C. Power, of Peoria, Illinois, has prepa- 


- 


hina, an gota, Sou 


Weopas churches 
for city miesionery purposes are being tried | 


OF Divonbt.—We ‘have thirty-; 
“two Scates, and there are almost as many. 


‘by’ the ‘following statement:—t1. Ia’ the 
Btates of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, 
‘two-thirds of ‘the Legislatare ‘must concur 


divorce. 2. In Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
(pinia, ‘South Carvlina, Louisiana, and Mis- 
‘pouri, no'divorée can be granted, but by s 
‘cial-act of the Legislattire,; and South Caro- 
lina has never granted a divorce. 3. In 
‘the ‘Staies of Connecticut, Ohio, and Illi- 
nois, ‘all ‘divorces are total. 4. In Massa-. 
‘chusetts;; New York and North Carolina, . 
nothing but adultery is cause of divorce. 
6. In Fitinois, two’ years’ absence, only, is 
‘a Gause of divorce. 6. In Indiana, we be- 
lieve, anything is a cause, in the discretion 
of ‘the Court. In ‘the recent Presbyterian 
Assembly at Chicago, a ruling elder from : 
that State rose, on the trial of Mr. Shield, . 
and said that as he came from Indiana, he 


_ SHAKSPEARE’s AuToaRraPH.—On the 
14th ult. an autograph signature of Shaks- 
‘peare, which was affixed to a mortage deed | 


‘by auction at Sotheby and Wilkinson’s 
Rooms, London. Several eminent metro- 


biddings commenced at fifty, and run up 
to three hundred guineas, at which price 
the traces of the immortal poet’s pen were 


A New MareriAL FoR PAPER —Among 


ing pulp for paper and other fabrics from 
leather, or any kind of animal fibrine, 


or shreds, either tanned or untanned. 
When in the tanned state, in order to 
extract the tanning, he treats it with caustic 


ammonia, ammonia, or ammoniacal com- 
pounds, and afterwards washes it succes- 
sively in au acid liquid and water, to re- 
move the caustic liquor, when it is pressed 
and dried, and converted into pulp in the 
usual way. In case the animal fibrine is 
not tanned, it is first cleaned by being 
mixed for about two hours in a composition 
of water, caustic lime, and potash, then 
washed in cold water, and mixed with 
gypsum, or alumina, when it is ready for 
the pulping engine. 

Bequests.—The late Abraham Miller 
of Philadelphia left charitable bequests 
amounting to $26,500. The Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb receives 
$6000; Orphans’ Society of Philadelphia, 
$2000; Bible Society of Philadelphia, $2000 ; 
Board of Domestic Missions of Philadel- 
phia, $2000; Pennsylvania Hospital, $2000; 
Union Benevolent Association of Philadel- 
phia, $1500; the Franklin Institute, $1000; 
Widows’ and Single Women’s Society, 
$1000; Walnut street Charity School, 
$1000; Philadelphia Dispensary, $1000; 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind, $1000; Wills’ Hospital 
for Lame and Blind, $1000; Pennsylvania 
Colonization Society, $1000; Northern 
Home for Friendless Children, $1000; 
Union Temporary Home for Friendless 
Children, $1000; Prison Society, $500; 
Apprentices’ Library Company, $500; Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, $500; Northern and 
Southern Dispensaries, each $500. After 
numerous legacies of a private nature, Mr. 
Miller gives the residue of his estate to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, to aid them in the 
completion of the buildings now being 
erected on their site in West Philadelphia. 


A FINIsHepD City.—A recent American 
traveller, when in Venice, expressed a cu- 
riosity to know how the remarkable palaces 
of that city were built, and on what founda- 
tion they stood. When told that they 
stood on piles, he desired to see the pile- 
driver. ‘There is'a model of it in the 
Doge’s Palace somewhere,” replied the 
guide, “but it has not been used, for we 
have had no house built in Venice for three 
hundred years.” Making due allowance 
for the guide’s accuracy of computation, 
the anecdote will serve to show the stag- 
nant, Dead-sea aspect of many Eastern 
countries, whose exploits history has em- 
blazoned. 


SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION.—Mr. 


red and published a very ingenious diagram 
which gives in parallel columns the place 
and date of birth, the occupation, the time 
of decease, the fact whether married or sin- 
gle, and other particulars relating to each 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The diagram is very neatly 
lithographed, and besides the information 
referred to, contains much matter of inter- 
est, the whole being presented in a form 
attractive to the eye, and calculated to make 
& permanent impression on the memory. 


REVIVAL AT YALE.—Fifty-three stu- 
dents were admitted to church membership 
on the last Commencement Sunday in the 
College Chapel at New Haven, Connecticut. 


NEWSPAPER Press FunD.—A new asso- 
ciation has just been inaugurated in Lon- 
don, for the purpose of establishing a 
‘‘Newspaper Press Fund,” with the view 
of securing to persons connected with the 
literary department of newspapers a pro- 
vision for age, infirmity, and mental or 
physical incapacity, and also for making 
some provision in case of need for the 
widows and orphans of the members of 
that profession. 


Sus-ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—The Tele- 
graph fleet left England twenty-eight days 
ago, and nothing has since transpired, on 
this side of the Atlantic, up to the hour 
when we go to press, respecting the laying 
of the cable. We are inclined to think 
that some accident has occurred. But we 
ought to have had some news, even of a 
failure. 


Caurca Struck sy Licutnrnc.—On Sun- 
day morning, 27th ult., while the Rev. Mr. 
Galbraith’s congregation (United Presbyte- 
rian) of Freeport, Armstrong county, Penn- 
sylvania, was engaged in prayer, the church 
edifice was struck by lightning, instantly kill- 
inga Mrs. Ramaly, and seriously, though not 
dangerously, injuring her two brothers, Israel 
and George Watson, and her sister, Jane Wat- 
son. 


Monroe Ossequies.—On Friday the 2d inst. 
the remains of Ex-President Monroe were re- 
moved from the vault in the New York City 
Marble Cemetery, where they had reposed for 
twenty-seven years, in the presence of Gover- 
nor Wise, Colonel Lee, Colonel Robert Blow, 
and Mr. Bell, of Virginia, Mr. Monroe, a ne- 

hew of the deceased, and others. On open- 
ing the vault containing the remains, the 
coffin, which is of mahogany lined with lead, 
was in an excellent state of preservation. It 
was mounted with silver stars, a laurel wreath 
of silver on the side with the letter ‘“‘M.” in 
the centre, and a silver plate on top with the 
following inscription: — 

James Monroe, of Virginia, 
Died July 4th, 1831, 
Aged 74. 

The coffin was not opened, but was enclosed 
in a larger one of mahogany, and covered with 
black cloth. The same mountings on the ori- 

inal coffin were transferred to the one used in 
present ceremonials. They were removed 

to the church of the Annunciation, and from 
thence down Broadway to the City Hall, ac- 


ips 
merica, with 


lime, or limy matter mixed with sal- | 


th 
| distinguished dead. The National Guard of 
York, who officiated as the guard of 
| honour, subgequently received the civilities of 
‘witha decisién by the Court to make a |: 
{ ceremonies, thus briefly 


of a house in Blackfriars, was disposed of | ; 


part. of Minute guns were fired 
during the afternoon by the government forts. 
Both the Jamestown and the Ericsson—the lat- 
| Cer with the seventh: 
} Were. Feceive & procession diers an 
; sitizens, the Governor, Mayor, &c., and taken 
| Fe-interred.- A grand dirge was perform 
there, and Governor Wise « delivered an ad- 
dress,‘in’ which he gave an admirable review 
6. life and services of the lamented and 


the citizens of Richmond. 
their notification to members to attend the 


‘seer of the illustrious decessed.—Mr. Monroe 


Pe- |-was a member of the Virginia Ciocionati. He 
| Joined the army of the Revolution in 1776, as 
|.@ volunteer, and: brought with him from Vir- 
| gna & Company of artillery, which he raised 


and commanded. At the battle of Trenton, 
Captain (afterwards Colonel) Monroe greatly 
distinguished himself. He received a severe 
wound through the breast, by which he was 
disabled for nearly a year. After his recovery 
he was appointed aide-de-camp to Major-Gene- 
ral, Lord Stirling, and continued in his staff 
for some time. He was subsequentiy elected 
a member of the Continental Congress, and 
was & member in 1783, when General Wash- 
After the war, Colonel Monroe was appointed 
Minister to France, and subsequently Secre- 


tary of ar. He was 


tate. and Seeretary of 
elected. of the United States, March 


4,.1817, and held that high office for two terms. 
Mr. Monroe died in this city, July 4, 1831. 


Arrican Apprentices.—The New York 
Times says that the cargo of African appren- 
tices which had been recently.taken from a 
French vessel and returned to Monrovia, are 
supposed to have been freed slaves sent from 
this country to Liberia. The surgeon of the 
French ship says they were shipped by con- 
sent of the President of Liberia, and could 
nearly all read and write. If this be so, the 
Colonization Society of this country should 
look to it. It would be hardly worth while 
to go to the expense of sending freed slaves 
from this country to Liberia to have them 
immediately shipped by consent of the agents 
of the Society into a worse state of “‘appren- 
tice” slavery in the colonies of France. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Paip Fire Departments.—The paid system 
has been adopted in Boston, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Brooklyn, and other cities with the ut- 
most advantageous results. Yet the large 
cities of New York, Philadelptiia, and Balti- 
more, continue to labour under the worst sort 
of volunteer organizations, with new compa- 
nies springing up where they are not needed, 
and their Councils weak enough to admit all 
offering their services. This creates a neces- 
sity for an expensive increase of police, which 
otherwise might easily be dispensed with. 
If they cannot get a paid system, pure and 
simple, at least let them stop the organization 
of new companies, and get rid of the rowdy 
gangs. We regret exceedingly that the fire- 
men themselves have not moved promptly in 
this matter. They owe it to their own dignity 
and self-respect to do so; for unless the re- 
spectable companies shake off the rowdy or- 
ganizations, they must continue to suffer them- 
selves in the public estimation. 


From Camp Scort.—The Salt Lake mail 
has arrived at the Missouri frontier, with news 
that General Johnston intended to start for 
Salt Lake city on the 13th of June, with three 
thousand men in columns. Captain Marcy’s 
command had arrived from New Mexico with 
fifteen hundred mules. The new territorial 
Secretary had gone to Salt Lake city. A 
party of fifty Mormons, who had escaped from 
the valley, were met at Platte bridge, wend- 
ing their way to the States. Another party 
of three hundred Mormons, well pect? and 
mounted, had been encountered, but they 
refused to tell their errand. The Mormon 
host will emigrate to Sonora or the Russian 

sions next spring, if any but Mormons 
e placed over them in authority. 


From Utan.—The reports from Utah Ter- 
ritory still continue to be contradictory in 
their tenor, those from the army and its at- 
tachés still breathing fire and slaughter, while 
those from Governor Cumming favour a 

eaceful solution of all difficulties. A letter 
from one of the Utah Peace Commissioners has 
been received by the government at Washing- 
ton, in which he says that the reason why the 
Mormons deserted their habitations, was to 
guard their women from the soldiers, and to 
prevent the disaffected Mormons from seeking 
the protection of the army. le says that 
they think the army has not orders to pursue 
them, and that, therefore, they are now safe. 
The Commissioners were going at once to Salt 
Lake City. 


InpIaAN Outraces.—A letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Belcour, dated Jane 14th, states that the 
Sioux Indians had invested the settlement of 
St. Joseph, near Pembina. Up to the date of 
Mr. Belcour’s letter, no lives had been taken, 
but some twenty-five horses and a number of 
cattle had been stolen by the Sioux. 


Our Nationat Dest.—The United States 
Economist estimates the expenditures of the 
next fiscal year at $90,000,000. The receipts 
of the Treasury from imports are not likely to 
exceed $50,000,000, and those from the sales 
of land will be trifling, so that not far from 
$40,000,000 will have to be borrowed. This 
will bring up the public debt incurred since 
December, 1857, to the round sum of $60,000,- 
000. It will not take long after that, at the 
present rate of progress, to swell this huge 
debt to one hundred millions of dollars! 


ConcrEssionaL Seats Sotp.—A few days 
since the furniture of the old halls of Congress, 
at Washington, was sold by auction, and there 
was quite a spirited competition for the chairs 
which had been long occupied by distinguish- 
ed statesmen. The Washington States observes: 
‘“‘There were some ladies present, but the ma- 
jor portion of the bidders were officials about 
the building, including messengers and pages. 
The expectation was that everything would 
probably go off cheap. At first some chairs, 
we believe, sold for less than two dollars each, 
and some of the two-seat desks for three dol- 


the presence of some ladies desirous of having 
mementoes of the scene of so much history. 
There was quite a contest for John Quincy 
Adams’ chair and desk. This was the battle 
of the day, and the hero of it—a member of 
the press—our excellent friend, E. Kingman, 
Esq., of this city, who knocked all competitors 
down with an extra dollar. They brought $50. 
The same gentleman bought several other 
chairs. Single chairs with a writing song 
went up as high as $10. Next after this the 
best prices were brought by the desks of 
Brooks, $9; Henry A. Wise, $7; and those of 
Benton, and McDuffie, of South Carolina, $6.25 
each. The amount realized was over $2000. 


Gotp Mines 1n Veruont.—A correspondent 
of the Boston Traveller, writing from Montpe- 
lier, June 24th, says that a returned Califor- 
nian having discovered gold, after a careful 
search, in the beds of the streams running 
from a high mountain ridge, about ten miles 
north of that place, quietly went to the land- 
owners, and, without their knowing the fact 
of the discovery, purchased the exclusive right 
of digging for gold in the largest stream for 
three years. All through the present season 
he has been at work there with an assistant, 
and says he is doing a good business ever 
day. He has found a nugget worth thirty dol- 
lars,and one worth eight dollars. The gold- 
smiths pronounce the gold purer and worth 
more per ounce than that which is brought from 
California. Gold was discovered many years 
ago in Plymouth, Winsor county, Vermont, but 
in such limited quantities that it has never com- 
pensated any one to gather it. Last year gold 
was mined successfully in a stream running 
down the other side of the mountain ridge 
above mentioned. 


Executive Committee 
of the United States Agricultural Society have 
decided to hold their Annual National Fair at 
Richmond, Virginia, on the 28th of October, 
that city having offered sufficient inducements 
for the acceptance of that locality by the So- 
ciety. The fair of the National Agricultural 
Society will continue one week. 


New Rartway Connection.—On Monday, 
5th inst., the Northern Central Railroad was 


our of the occasiun an excursion train ran 
ever the whole road, from Baltimore to Sun- 


companied by a military and civic procession, 
amil the ringing of bells and the booming of 


bury, a distance of one hundred and thirty- 
eight miles. The work which is now com- 


iment on board—ar-: 


sketch the public ca- 


ington resigned his commission to that body. 


lars; but soon the bidding ‘got up,’ owing to 


opened to Sunbury, Pennsylvania, and in hon-. 


| gardens’ the erase: of the ‘Giorgia canna) we Hall at 
against Bishop-abd at; end against nd: ite ‘pro- | of the M ist opal Church, South, | past five o’clock, where the remains laid‘ 
all such mith ¢ colossal +: books wid books “Tory: barday. at. noon, when, under, the es-. 
| and’ there delivered into, | 
of the charge: of Virginia to 
Mizsissip convey! to Richmond, in, for re-iater- 
and: others Detoti; aud ment; Hon. John ‘Gochrane formally deliv- 
Gertian; Dematare;: td the ‘warine:} in an uent sp which was 
| agent of the New*¥ ork-Bible Society, books! , responded to by Mr. O. Jennings Wise, on the 


_ 


pleted consolidation of thé York atid Bal- 
btimore, York ‘and’ Cumberland, and the 
squehanna Railroads. At Sunbary it 


withthe Suabery end Erie Railroad, which 


thus. to.it an extended chain.of. roads, 
via Willian Elmira, £0,» to Buffalo. and 
1 Ni road from Harrisburg to 


Sanbary will be useful to that fich miveral 
region, and will also be connected with Phils- 
a by the Pennsylvania and the Lebanon 
Valley roadd., It ‘will; aleo Jargely increase 
the business of the Williamsport and Elmira 
Railroad in freight and passengers. _. 


_.Tue: Crors or On1o.—The Ohio Statesman 
ing crops of all parts of the and of su 
a character as to excite the inant cheerful an- 
ticipations: Whéat is excellent, with o¢ca- 
sional exceptions. Corn is coming forward 
ely. Fruit looks very indifferent. . 


Tae Levrataan.—The Hamilion (Canada 
Weat) Spectator learns,"*‘on tlie best autho- 
rity,” that the Leviathan will run to Portland, 
Maine, in conjunction with the Grand Trank 
Railway, for six years, and that the Victoria 


‘| Bridge, at Montreal, is to be proceeded with 
The New York Society of the Cincinnati, in 


immediately. 


Straw Oversnozs.—A bas been 

ed to a citizen of Utica, New York, for a new 
kind of overstoe, designed for persons travel- 
ling by sea and land. It is made of braided 
straw. Straw being a non-conductor of heat, 
the natural warmth of the foot is retained, 
without being subject. to dampness by the foot 
sweating, the straw being porous, and either 
arnornang the dampness or allowing it to pass 
off. 


_ A Currous Growtg.—The Adrian (Michi- 
gan) Watchtower says a curious instance of 
vegetable. growth was exhibited, a few days 
ago in that city, on the ban with which a 
broken and lacerated leg was dressed. In the 
morning, when the attendant came to examine 


the dressings, two mushrooms, perfect in form, 


‘were found growing out from the leg. 


Sincunar.—A curious freak of nature has 
been discovered at Hightstown, New Jersey, 
in the shape of a Jog containing three different 
kinds of wood—oak, maple, and hickory—all 
grown together in the most perfect manner. 
The outside of the log had the appearance of 
white oak, and only after ‘cutting off the end 
could the strange amalgamation be discovered. | 


Specre.—The Cambridge Chroni- 
cle says that a broker in Boston recently pur- 
chased of the heirs of an old man, ninety-four 
years of age, who died recently in Barnstable 
county, a quantity of coin which had evidently 
been hoarded up for many years. The deceased 
owned the house and land which he occupied, 


but it was not supposed that he owned much 


property besides, although he was known to be 
close and miserly. After his death his premises 
were searched, and specie of various kinds was 

— found to the amount of fifty thousand dol- 
ars. 


Tae Day or* Sreamspoats tHe Lakes 
Gone By.—It is stated that not one side- 
wheel steamer now runs on Lake Erie, while 
but a few years ago two or three a day cleared 
from Buffalo. | 


Snow at tHe Waite Mounrtains.—A gen- 
tleman who ascended Mount Willey, from the 
White Mountain Notch, a few days ago, fuund 
patches of snow eighteen inches deep on the 
top of the mountain. This is said to be quite 
en for that neighbourhood so late in 

une. 


Gotp 1n Onto.—Meassrs. S. M. Price & Co., 
of South Salem, Ross county, Ohio, sent us a 
sample of gold, a few days since, found in that 
vicinity, requesting us to have it tested by 
competent persons here. We have done so, 
and find it good gold, twenty-two carats fine. 
Messrs. Price & Co. write—‘* We have discov- 
ered one mine five miles south of this place, 
which, according to present prospecting, will 
pay four dollars per day to each hand. We 
shall commence operations next week in regu- 
lar California style.”—Cincinnati Gazette. 


Save your Trees Canker Woru.— 
We observe that these destructive insects have 


hoods. A gentleman, in whom we have the 
utmost confidence, informs us that they may 
be destroyed in this simple manner. Take a 
mop upon the end of a pole, dip it in tar, set 
fire to it, and hold it under the tree when the 
wind is still, or to the windward when the 
wind is blowing gently, so that the smoke from 
the burning tar shall pass thoroughly through 
the branches. By this means the worms are 
suffocated and killed. The remedy was acci- 
dentally discovered, and has been put in prac- 
tice in Salem and vicinity with the most bene- 
ficial results. A plan so simple as this, and 
one which promises to be effectual, should be 
at once tried by every one whose trees are at 
all affected.— NV. E. Farmer. 


Tae Damace at Catro.—The whole loss by 
the flood will be inside of $60,000. The Illinois 
Central Railroad can make all their repairs 
for $7000. The loss to the citizens in furni- 
ture, buildings, and stock, will not exceed 

0,000. The water rose above low water mark 
forty-seven feet, which is two feet higher than 
ever before known by those who have lived in 
that vicinity since 1788. 


A Map Horse.—The Kennebeck (Maine) Post 
gives an account of a mad horse belonging to 
a citizen of that town. The first symptoms of 
hydrophobia were made manifest by an awful 
groaning and bellowing on the part of the 
animal. At midnight the neighbours came to 
the yard in which she was confined, and found 
that she had attacked a calf, and literally. 
stamped it into the ground. She had also bit- 
ten one or two cows, taking as much as a 

ound of flesh out of one. She was then driven 
into the stable, when she commenced tearing 
the flesh from her own foreleg, and stripped it 
completely off to the pastern joint, when the 
owner having procured a gun, put an end to 
the creature’s misery. 


or tHe Coutins Steamers To FRANCE. 
—It is stated that Mr. Comstock, agent for 
Collins & Co., has returned from Europe, and 
has contracted with the French government, 
or with parties in France, for the sale of the 
three Collins steamers, for the sum of one 
million six hundred thousand dollars. This 
will, of course, enlarge the Post-master Gene- 
ral’s discretion in contracting for ocean mail 
service. 


Inpian Treaties.—The Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs in Utah has succeeded in nego- 
tiating a number of treaties of peace with 
Indian tribes who have been at animosity for 
years. This pacific settlement is infinitely 


ours of victory purchased at the cost of bloody 
war. 


ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 
—The Fourth of July falling on Sunday this 
year, Monday the 5th was celebrated as the 

ighty-second Anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence throughout the Union, with all the 
honours. The telegraph thus far brings in- 
telligence of few accidents to mar the general 
joy. Every accessible point was alive with 
citizens in pursuit of amusement. Railway 
trains and steamboats, in all directions, .were 
fairly overrunning with passengers. There 
was scarcely the usual amount of fires an 
accidents for the “glorious Fourth.” 


Deata or A VENERABLE Woman.—Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Parker, the oldest person in the State 
of Maine, it is presumed, died in Durham, 
Cumberland county, on the 22d ult. The 
Maine papers say her age was nearly 115 
years. She was born in 1743, thirty-three 

ears before the Declaration of Independence. 
Till she was about 110 she possessed bodily 
vigour sufficient to enable her to work in the 
garden, an employment she took great delight 
in. 

Deata or Lieutenant Brooxs.—lHenry 
Brooks, the first officer of the Kane expedition 
to the Arctic regions, died of sun-stroke at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, on Tuesday, 29th 
ult. He was Dr. Kane’s first Lieutenant. 
In the navy, he held the post of boatswain, 
which he retained in the Navy Yard till his 
death. Since the return of the expedition 
from the Arctic regions, Mr. Brooks has not 
been to sea, being disabled by losing his toes 
by the frost. The only officer of the expedi- 
tion now gurviving is Dr. Hays, the surgeon. 


A Man.—The Orleans Republi- 
can has seen 2 man named Jackson Paine, a 
farmer, living some five miles from Albion, 
who declares that he has not slept for over 
fourteen months, his last nap having been 
taken in April, 1857. His general appear- 
ance is indicative of feeble health; his eye is 
restless and rolling, and his demeanour nerv- 
ous in the extreme, The Republican says that 
it knows nothing personally of the truth of 
his statement, but one of his neighbours, who 
was by, gave assurance that its truth could 
be relied upon, and that Mrs. Paine would 
make affidavit to the extraordinary wakeful- 
ness of her husband. 


Tue Inunpation.—Three hundred feet of 
the track of the Illinois Central, below Burke- 
ville, eight miles above Cairo, have been 
washed away; and across that point there is 
water from Charleston, Mo., to the bluffs in 
Kentucky, a distance of 30 miles. The in- 
habited portion of Mound City is nearly all 
under water, more or less; and the passage 


from house to house is chiefly effected by means 
of boats and rafts. There is three feet of water 


begun their ravages in various neighbour- } 


in front 06 the House: Whe 
Mound,” whence the place is named, 
cracked in several places, and is.vow slightly | 
which obviates the: incony 
a mile of the. Mound Oity Railroad, 
is under a ster, but the treins all. arrive and, 
depart in, ime. ats: 
Srzawzr Bornev.—The steamer Galena, 
having seventy-five passengers on be was 
dat ‘her landing at Wing,. Minne-- 
sota, on the morning of the Ist inst., and 
seven of the passengers were lost. The boat: 
and cargo were & total loss.’ : 


stande upon a coal bed.: The Herald, of that 
place, says a shaft. has been.sunk in Market 
street, and coal .teached at the depth of 220 
feet. The veinis four. feet thick, and the coal 


is of a superior quality for household, mecha- 

nical, manufacturing, and gas pu . About 
} 1000 bushels are raised daily, the amount | 

will soen be increased to bushels. The. 


ing that the coal bed will never take fire ; i 
should, Steubenville will have a bot time of it.. 


_ Earraquake.—A slight shock of earthquake 
occurred un Tuesday night, 30th ult., at New 
Haven, Conn., and vicinity, It was a light. 
one, yet caused crockery to, rattle, and was 
distinctly felt by man ns. who. were 
walking out. The direction of the vibration. 
seemed to be from south to north, . There. 
have been but two. shocks of an: éarthquake 
recorded as having occurred within the lagt 
hundred years in thet vicinity. 

Estarz Bosron.—Thé hard times | 
are beginning to tell upon some classes of real 
estate in the city.“ 8 and houses in cer- , 
tain situations, aad of certain sises continue to 
let well, and to bring good prices; but the 
number of houses for sale or to rent is large, 


have terminated, rents have fallen, in most lo- | 
calities, and Where a considerable number. of 
houses stand vacant, as at the south part of the 
city, many of them can be purchased at less 
than cost. in 
tained by the builder, through the advance in 
the price of land; but, speaking generally, 
many houses are to be het for considerab 
less than the land, materials, and labour would 
cost to-day. 


Tas Unitep States tn 1850.—The following | 
facts from the census of 1850 deserve to be | 
repeated every few months. The subjoined | 


were given as the money values of several 
leading agricultural productions: 

Indian corn $296 ,035,552 
Cotton + > 93,603,720 
Poultry (estimated on the basis of 1840) 18,000,0'0 
Feathers ‘ ,900 ,000 


Cheese é 6,276 .795 
Milk (not included in butter and cheese) 7,(00,000 


Unempiorep.—There are more men out of 
employment in Cleveland, Ohio, now, say the 
papers of that city, than there ever was before 
at this season. They must live, and are will- 
ing to work cheap. Something should be 
done immediately toward providing work for 
the needy and deserving mechanic and labour- 
er. In Chicago, Illinois, there are ten mén 
seeking employment where only one can get 
it. The city labourers there are now working 
for half a dollar a day, and thousands are 
almost starving for want of work. Farmers 
in Northern Illinois are hiring men at eight | 
dollars a month. In Buffalo, New York, 
hundreds of men are out of employment; and 
in Detroit, Michigan, the same. Hard times 
have come again. 


A Graterut Trisute.—Mr., William Evans, 
now a resident of Boston, Massachusetts, has 
recently made a donation to the town of 
Smithfield, in that State, of $10,000, as a 
grateful tribute for the support of himself and 
parents by said town, during his infancy and } 
childhood. Ilis parents, with himself and 
other children, were paupers in said town, 
and were for many years supported by it. 


Jatt Burnt: AND Prisoner SurrocaTtep.— 
We learn from a letter to the Columbus Times 
that on the night of the 23d ult. the jail of 
Crawford county, Georgia, was discovered to 
be on fire, and before relief could be given, 
the only occupant, a negro, was suffocated. 
It is supposed that the prisoner fired the 


confusion. 


‘havoc among the swine of Pulaski county, 
Illinois. Many farmers have lost their entire 
stock. . 

Hounprep Yeaks O1p.— 
There is an old lady now living in the town of 
Blooming Grove, Orange ae New York, 
by the name of Dinah Brooks. She is one hun- 
dred and fourteen years old, and is yet intel- 
igent and active, and walks half a mile to 
church every Sabbath. She was thirty-two 
years old when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was made. 


DimintsHED Iuports.—The importsof forei 
goods into New York, for the first half of the 

resent year, amounted to $22,535,830, against 
845,974,759 for the same six months of 1857, 
and $46,383,384 in 1856. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer City of Washington arrived 
at New York from Liverpool, a London 
papers to the 23d of June. She had stron 
westerly gales during the passage, and di 
nat see anything of the Atlantic Telegraph 

eet. ig 

Great preparations were being made for the 
formal opening of the Submarine Telegraph. 
The Queen will inaugurate the event by send- 
ing a peace message to President Buchanan. 
The calculation was that the British steamer 
Agamemnon would reach Valentia Bay on or 
about the 26th of June. : 

The crops throughout Europe were reported 
to be in splendid condition, and at Paris and 
elsewhere, the advances recently quoted in 
wheat had been generally lost. 

The London Star gives, as a rumour, that 
Mr. Dallas has expressed his satisfaction with 
regard to the arrangements of England with 
the United States on the question of the 
British cruisers in the Gulf of Mexico. 

-/ The war-steamer Bloodhound had arrived at 


more valuable to the country than any hon<4 England from the coast of Africa, and a court 


of inquiry was being held on board in the 
matter of the capture of the American barque 
‘'homas Watson, near Sierra Leone. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the Ilouse of Lords, on the 21st of June, 
the Bishop of Oxford moved for the corres- 
pondence between the British government and 
the Governor of Hong Kong, respecting emi- 
gration from Hong Kong and China since - 
1856. Ilis object was to ascertain whether 
the principle of emigration had been abused, 
and whether the unfortunate Chinese, under 
the cover of free-emigration, had been induced 
to leave China for what subsequently proved 
to be slavery in its worst form. The Earl of 
Carnarvon said the emigration of Cvolies to 
British colonies had been satisfactorily con- 
ducted, but he was bound to admit that in re- 
ference to foreign possessions the principles of 
free emigration had been grossly abused. Gov- 
ernment had no objection to produce the pa- 
pers. Lord Brougham thought it was the 
duty of government absolutely and immedi- 
ately to prohibit the system. 

The State prosecutions against the two 
booksellers for circulating a libel against 
Napoleon, ended in an explanation from 
them, and the rendition of a verdict of not 

uilty. 

. The correspondent of the London Times, 
with reference to Lord Malmesbury’s threat 
of abandoning Spain on the question of Cuba, 
says it is stated that the French Government 
has declared to the Spanish Ambassador that 
France will never abandon Spain on that 
question. The French naval squadron on the 
coast of Africa is in future to be commanded 
by an admiral, or at least a commodore. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris Constitutionnel, alluding to the 
discussion in the House of Lords, on the in- 
troduction of Africans into French colonies, 
suggests that the indignation of the English 
peers would have been more appropriate if 
directed towards the cruelties committed in 
the repression of the rebellion in India. The 
fortunate condition of the negroes in the 
French colonies is compared with that of the 
unhappy Irish. The writer denies in ¢oto the 
truth of Lord Malmesbury’s statement. The 
Paris Patrie has also an article on the same 
subject. It attributes Lord Malmesbury’s de- 
nunciation of Spain to oratorical excitement. 
As to France, should the plan of supplying 
her colonies with free labourers Re 
abuses which prove inseparable, she will 
abandon the system itself with the same 
frankness with which she had adopted it. . 


SPAIN. 

- Madrid was still. suffering from the food 
crisis, but it is said to be more fictitious than 
real. Brend had risen one-fourth, while there 


was abundance of grain in the market. 


Town on a Coat Bev.—Steubenville, Obio, 


. Died, on Saturday; the catithe 


Herald very aptly winds up its account by cy + 
t 


out quailing, leaning on the arm of her 


and ie daily becoming larger. When leases | HO 


inatanees,.a profit is ob- 


building in hopes of escaping in the noise and | 


Hoc Cuorera.—The hog cholera is making | | 


_ SH 


Sierling) thé “evening 
talts, wy tie Reve £. of 
Pri ow Mv Patrencor, 
R on the. 1%b of June 


ue 


of her. Q, Mr. ae Museeil, Mra, PB.» 
widow of the late Rev. ARES MUN Nor- 
| folk, Virginia, in the eighty-secoad year of age. 


Died, in, Charlotte, ‘North Carolina, on 

let of July, Mre. MARY ADALINE, wile of 
‘NYE HUTCHISON, and only child of David 
Parke, Eeq.; in the tweaty-fodrth yea? of her 
‘Died, Gn the 7th ‘ult., in Wordeste? county 


cou 
bland, Mre. CHARLOTTE‘ A.°HILL: She Wa 
member of 


the Church of Cheict, aud hes ‘we 
trust, from the scene of her conflicte to scene 
ofher triumphs. She entered the dark valley with- 
Al the Stet HENAAET TA MU 
Also, on tet 
FORD, aunt of Mrs. Hill, departed from she-gnidet 
of much earthly privation apd trial,.te the @njoy- 
mont, us we tracts Of to the 


Died, at M ld, Fulton New 
on the 23d it, 


of, the Jate Hugh Camerop, aged: simy- 

Her children will, over remember ee ate 

tenderness and love, her Christian ¢oe and 
dod! 


instruction, and her submissive 


ia District of Coluth bia, “on 
LIAMBOR, chi 


than 
Gm mot weary nows? D. M. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Btated 
Meeting of the Board of Doméstic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held’ on y next, 
the | instant, at foor oeldck, Pi My, atthe 
Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch atreet, ° 

Matruew Newxiax, Recording 


Mourn not for me! 


PRESBYTERY OF Presby- 
tery of Luzerne will meet.at Pottsville, Pennsy!- 
vania, on the third Tuesday in of July, at 
o’clock, P.M. N.Garen Stated Cli 


v. Dre. Beary Steele 


WEST SPRUCE 8TREET. CHURCH.—Corner 
Seventeenth and Spruce Streets.—-Duriag the month 
of July there will be no afternoon service in the 
West Spruce Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia. Morning service beginning at halfpast 


ten o’clock. 
SEVENTH AND WEST ARCH STREET 
CHURCHES.—During July and August the Seventh 


_and West Arch Street Presbyterian Churches, Phila- 
_delphia, will unite in the services of the Sabbath, 


and will meet for worship in the Morniag at half- 
past ten o’clock, in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Broad Street above Chestaut, South Penn 
Square; and in the Evening at eight o’clock, in the 
West Arch Street Church, at the corner of Arch 
and Eighteenth Streets. The Rev. James M. Crow- 
ell ofthe Seventh Church will supply both pulpite 
during July, and the Rey. Dr. ae | of the Wast 
Arch Street during August. ; 

Kr Service to-morrow (Sabbath) Morning, 11th 
inst., as half-past ten o’clock, in the Seventh 
Church; and in the at eight o’clock, in 


the West Arch Street Church. 

reet above Chestnut, Philadelphiax—Checks 

Notes, Drafte, Bille of Lading, Bill Heads, Circulars, 


‘Cards, Pamphiete, and all other kinds of Job Print- 


- B.—Particular attention. given a 
and Engraving. july 


NSTRUCTION IN MUSIC.--A, R. Taycon, Pro- 
fessor of Music, (and Conductor of the Musie in 

‘the West Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 

delphia,) begs Jeave to inform his friends and ‘pa- 

trons that it is hie intention, during the: ag 

season, to devote. special] attention te the 

tion of Classes in VUCAL MUSIC. 

“Piano Instruction attended to as: usual, at his 

own residence or ofthe 

’ N. B. Churches and Academies in the City or 

Country, wishing to organize Classes for the ensu- 

ing season, will please 

_. A.R. TAYLOR, 676 North 12th Street, 

july 10—13¢*. ePbiladelphia. 


NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The 
examination of the Junior Class..in Sacred 
Philology will commence on Monday, August 2, 
at nine o’clock, A.M., and of the Middle Class in 
Theology, on Tuesday, August 3, at eight, A. M, 

The year 1858 is the semi-centennial auniversary 
of the Seminary, and the Trustees have made _ 
following arrangements for its celebration. 
Wednesday, August 4, the exercises of the Grada- 
ating Class will commence at half-past eigbt o’clock, 
A. M., and will conclude at noon. The afternoon 
of Wednesday will be devoted to class meetings of 
the Alumni; and in the evening of Wednesday 
there will be a social re-union of all who have 
been members of the Institution. On Thursday, 
August 5, a commemorative Discourse will be de- 
livered by the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D;D., com- 
mencing at nise o’clock, A.M.; after which the 
Alumni will atsemb'e at a public dinner, when 
there will be a series of epecdiies, Woes appointed 
members of the body, upon persoas and themes 
connected with the past history of the, Institution. 

The Trastees hereby extend a cordial invitation 
to all who have ever been connectéd with the 
Seminary to be present upon this occasion, and 
give notice that they will arrange for, their enter- 
tainment during Wednesday and Thursday, | pr 
vided that they will send in their names‘to the Rev. 
John L, Taylor before the 25th day Of July. 

In order to secure the largest possibid 
of the former members of the Institution, and to 
make suitable arrangements for thom, the Trustees 
regret that they are obliged to add to thie notice, 
that they shall be unable to provide for the en 
tainment of any members of the families of 

ersons, upon their arrival, wi ease report 
themselves at the Bookstore of Ww, 2. Dorper. 
july 10—2t 


ALUM SPRINGS.—A Delightful Sammer 
Retreat in the Mountains of Virginia, twelve 
hours from age City and Richmond by the 
Virginia Central Railroad. Passengers from the 
North take the Alexandria morning boat at Wash- 
ington, and the Alexandria and Orange. Railroad to 
Gordonsville, theoce by Central Rails in. fall 
view of Monticel'o, the University of Virginia, 
passing through the Blue Ridge at kfish, by the 
great State Tunnel, (nearly one mile in length,) 
crossing the Valley of Virginia, and entering the 
ranges of the North Mountains at Buffalo Gap. 
Leaving the cars at Millboro’ Depot, thence by 
coaches ten miles, over a smooth graded road, to 
Bath Alum before sundown. 1j 

The Proprietors feel warranted in saying that to 
families and others desiring a quiet, cool, and com+ 
fortable Retreat from the lowlands or the city; 
there is not one ia the Mouataine of Virginia offes- 
ing greater inducements. Large, airy, well-ven- 
tilated, well-furnished rooms, and a good table, 
have always distinguished this watering- place. 

The mineral waters (alum end polenta have 
been pronounced by distinguished chemists and 
physicians equal in some respects, and as a tonic 
aod invigorator, often superior to our Rockbridge 
Spring, while the pure mouatain freestone water 
cannot be excelled, and rarely equalled for its 
purity and salubrity. 
Board per week, - « 

Bozrd per moath of fourweeks, . W 

30° The Southern agers must be careful to 
come as far north as Richmond, and there take the 
Ceatral train at seven o’clock, A. M. 

FRAZIER & RANDOLPH, 
Proprietors, 


ROCKBRIDGE ALUM SPRINGS 


Referring to the above for schedile of route for 
the Nothern travel through Washington, and for so 
much of the Southern travel as shall come by the 
seaboard line of railroads to Richmond, wo add 
that the visitor to this place will leave the care at 
the same point, Milboro’ De asd take the 
coaches, running south from the railroad five and 
a half miles to these Springs. Bath Alum is 
of the road. 

The traveller from Southern Kentucky, 
nessee, Northern Alabama, and ors can 
procure through-tickets from any point in the South 
to the Rockbridge Alum Springs, by the Virgivia 
and Tennessee Railroad, for just the aame monry 
that will buy them a through-ticket to the nearest 
Spring to them of this clester of Spriige 

Ia buying their ticket, therefore, they lose no- 
thing by getting it for the Rockbridge Alum 
Springs, even if they never use it.. The same ticket 
will take them to any of the other springs. ‘They 
pass immediately by the Pesks of Otter, and cross 
the Natural Bridge. 
The Proprietors, announce this celebrated resort 

n, and in better condition for the dee 
accom ion of ite crowds of friends, 
and the public at large, thag it 


The same unremitting attention a8 heretofore shall 
continue to be paid by thé wadersigned and ail in his 
employ te secure the comfort of the puesta: of the 


establishment. .. oo oa boa 
COLEMAN & ROGERS keep the water 


sale, fresh from the Springs. ~ ena? 


as now 


Any informetion in regs the “above 
s will be cheérfally George Gors 

don, No. 109 North Seventh Streeth, Philadelphia) 
july 10—4t 


made mez all; somewhat dncer- per nn 050 SED ACT FOSS | | 
| believe that a is fof anoual- revenue accruing to Govert ment, | 
legally vequired likely to shart She Evengelt hes. Bom were | 
Bor cals bave:e greps.deal: of eweetnecs. and mild f ‘also made as to the esired' results. | 
q foteiga relations: of Great Britain b | | 
t ah | of our 
: marine: hea, been re; 
partion. incapable jaf 
@oubtlees;.and America is ia | te tee 
in rmins | WELL, in the third.year.of 
fres in this ‘determination. no wonder 
Bi PACE, gpin this o god of govare 18.2. | | A. song that none hear bat har: 
‘oan: there should | collect; but these conditions must be: complied | | |... Where the 
| culty of “another kind mast; also attach to a But a soft smile pl 
extensive. proprictary. | That spoke m 
the World could hitting | | 
st cherished . prejadices, of sections. of | 
these proprietors, and already the old jealous- | ‘ | 
ies generated by the voluntary controversy | | | 
; have began to show themselves. However, | 
| 
| CENTRAL PRESAY TERIAR CHURCH.— 
< Central Presbyterian Church, (Re 
Clarke, ‘Corner of E 
streets, Philadelphia, will be o for divine ser. 
*forme—haviog common home upon the vice on the morning of every Sabbath, during the 
pcan har "fail come into collision at summer, at half past ten o’ciock. 
chert eourage: that both inherit 
will be at times exaggerated into arrogance, | | 
dmecprapbet cap: foresee. But predent men on 
both sides and be ready 
ered... | 
i | 
| 
4 | 


10, 1868. 


| n, have deal 


(Pee Toor Bladiweod maybe‘ had for 


contains 157 marria 


7} Of Alping height toting Father dwells. 


Kentucky, upon the influence of marriages 


of consanguinity upon offapring. Dr... Be 


that over ten per cent. of the deaf and 


‘aod nearly fifteen percent. of the idiotic in 


State institutions’ for sabjects of these 
| éffects, are the of ring of 


spring of kindred parents, 
-» “Aside from the facts which I have gained 
‘by corresponding with gentlemen who have 


| given close attention to these points, a curi- 


| ous-but perfectly legitimate process of com- 
tation me in the opinion that 
“these estimates are very nearly correct. 


ne | Five classes in the schedules prepared, give 


787 -marriages of. cousins, 246 of which 


Annum. givetr issue’ to deaf and dumb, blind, 
idiotic, or insane children. Admitting the 


éame ratio to prevail, the Ohio report, which 
of cousins, followed 


by deaf and dumb, blind, idiotic, or insane 
 [offapring, would indicate the existence of 


edhadty Professir Groat and Richardson of 


332 other marriages of cousins in the.same 

ulation, not followed by such defects 
The counties: which furnish these 151 mar- 
riages; as above, and are supposed to com- 


The -prive iw their ‘limits 392 unreported 


t 


priggner, composed by himeelf 
In 


or were alowed. After catting out 
Words, auitable: to bis, purpose, ‘he care- 
7 alls pasted ithem:in proper order to form a 
-waatl béok; comprising twenty-two pages. 
A piege of postry, addressed to the prisoner’s 
wife, is included: in: i 


is finger nails, as no 


; 
>” Wis" Holiness’s lottery is one of the most 
dnseresting and important public institutions 
in’ Rome. ‘Theré is ‘not a country in the 
‘world where so mueh legalized gambling is 
ne.as here, unless perhaps the Neapolitan 
‘Kingdom be excepted. “Wherever you go 
‘you flad Prenditorie de Lotti. Whole win- 
colours, ‘and | to take the public eye; 
‘nay whore there is is often 
‘encum -with: frames covered with them ; 
exciting’ mottees' are put up, everything 
‘possible done ‘to stimulate the gambling 
spirit, And how successfal? Why every- 
body seems to gamble here—princes, priests, 
military’ men, literati, merchants, jockeys, 
servant-girls, beggars, and children. It is 
ised» as one of the sources of state 
revenue, and soberly summed up with that 
of the custom-house and post-office. As at 
Naples, .they have a wonderful index, a 
great book, in which lucky numbers are set 
against every imaginable incident. If a 
manis so as to. break a leg, he 
spaight-way consults the index in reference 
to thid calamity, and buys as many of the 
nambers standing against it as he possibly 
can. odeasions’of plague, earthquakes, 
eclipses, inundations of the Tiber, &c., the 
run. made upon: these words occasions no 
small difficulty to the lottery directors. I 
baw oné Of the drawings about a month ago, 
and.it, was.a seane.which. defies description. 
There great square full -of of 
every rauk, grade, and occupation collected 
post-office. - cony upon theseco 
story of the ‘Duildiig ‘was fitted up for the 
performance, and gaily trimmed with hang- 
age ef.every hue, « A’ rent glass 
cylinder contained the numbers done up and 
put inside ‘little cases very much like oar- 
tridges: A»priestia full dress turned the 
crank assolemnly as if he had been saying 
mass; lots were thoroughly mes- 
colats ofallthe people. But the 


lity. thie ‘first ‘place it was a mere 
of and guileless- 
néss;—<but ‘that was not enough, he was a 
consecrated boy, and clothed in canonical 
vestments.. But to afford still greater secu- 
rity to the anxious crowd below, who have 

¥peripare enough to know that a can- 
onical sleeve. may cover a rogue’s arm, he 
was made to bare said member almost to the 
shoulder whenever he thrust it into that 


fanctionaries. At a given signal the priest 
stopped turning the cylinder and undid the 
: The boy, shutting his eyes, cross- 
‘most devoutly, ma & prayer, 
his band to heaven, and with another 
sign of the.cross put it into the little barrel. 
Drawing forth one of the cartridges he pre- 
hted it solemnly to the priest to undo. 


Re 
persed it civil oa 


 viages 
1850 


428 


, makivg a total of 483, contained in 

& population of 1,528,238. If the 
‘game ratio be supposed to exist throughout 

the Union, there would be found to the 
twenty millions of white inhabitants, six 
thousand three hundred and twenty-one 
marriages. of cousins, giving birth to 3909 
| deaf. and. dumb, blind, idiotic, and insane 


| pchaldren, distributed as follows: 
- - 1116 
- - - 299 


_ Then, if the figures of the last United 
States census,still applied to our population, 
there would: now be found in the Union, 
‘9136 deaf and damb, of whom 1116, or 

per cent., are children of cousins; 
T9TS8 blind, of whom 648, or 08 1 per cent , 
are children of cousins; 14,257 idiotic, of 
whom 1844, or 1.29 per cent., are children 
of cousins; 14,972 insane, of whom 299, or 
0.19 per cent., are children of cousins. 
Sun Stroke—The Symptoms and 

Remedy. 

| 


| The symptoms of sun stroke generally in- 
dicate a constitution previously impaired.. 


| Sometimes there is active congestion and 
- [-mpoplectic effusion within the cranium, and 


in such cases death generally ensues. But 
‘more often the sigus are those of physical, 
and, particularly, cerebral prostration; the 
pulse is feeble, the cheeks, and, in fact, the 
‘whole surface of the body are pale and 
ghastly. The blood is defective in quality, 
thus impeding the vita] processes. The heart 
is evidently the organ at fault, having sud- 
denly succumbed under fatigue and exhaus- 
tion, though the head gives the first inti- 
mations of danger. 

This premonitory symptom of sun-stroke 
mentioned in the first instance, is recorded 
in history, which may be found in the Bi- 
ble :—*“‘ And when the child was grown, it 
fell on a day that he went out to his father, 
to the reapers. And he said to his father, 
‘My head, my head!’ And he said to a 
Jad, ‘Carry him to his mother.’ And when 
be had taken him and brought him to his 
mother, he sat on her knees till noon, and 
died.” 2 Kings iv. 18, 20. , 
_ Manasses, also, the husband of Judith, the 
heroine, (chap. viii. 2, 3,) died in a similar 
manner :—‘“‘ Manasses was her husband, of 
her tribe and kindred, who died in the bar- 
ley-harvest. For as he stood overseeing 
them that bound sheaves in the field, the 
heat came upon his head, and he fell upon 
his bed and died in the city of Bethulia.” 

Convulsions sometimes occur, and in the 
intervals there are tremblings of the mus- 
cles and limbs, not greatly unlike those of 
delirium tremens. These are very common 
in diseases of debility, where the nervous 
system is largely involved, but generally do 
not require specific attention. Even during 
the progress of recovery, there is sometimes 
considerable mental aberration. 

The premonitions of an attack are readily 
recoguised. There is.a feeling of pressure 
‘wpon the head, the blood tingles in the ves- 
sels, the air seems too hot and tenuous for 
breathing. A person who was once thus 
affected tells us that he was cured by imme- 
diately bathing the head, arms and shoul- 
ders in water. While undergoing this pro- 


- | -2eas he experienced a sensation as if burn- 


ing coals were spread over the whole scalp, 
but in less than an hour every oppressive 
symptom had passed away. A brother of 
the same gentleman, similarly attacked, was 
not so cautious. He fell to the ground in- 
sensible, while at labour in the harvest field, 
and after lingering two or three days, much 
of the time comatose, and with what a phy- 
sician mistakenly termed and treated as ty- 
phoid fever, was suffered to die. 

The remedies ‘“‘Jaid down in the book” 
are alcoholic and ammoniacal stimulants; 
these being “‘diffusive’’ and causing an equa- 
ble circulation of blood throughout the body, 
and particularly to the surface. The pa- 
tient is advised to swallow the medicine, 
but if he is “out of his head’ it can be 
given by enema. Washing the head with 
cold water, and rubbing liniments upon the 
surface with the hands, keeping up the fric- 
tion as long as may be necessary, will gene- 
rally answer the purpose. When much 
dalness or stupor remains, coffee and strong 
tea are efficacious. 

The means of prevention are simple. 
Persons in sound health are seldom attack- 
ed; previous debility, general depression of 
the vital forces, aausual and excessive phy- 
sical exertion, violent opr of passion, ex- 
cessive drinking of cold water, or of alco- 
holic beverages, superadded to exposure to 
the sammer sun or a hot fire, create the 


»~@areful moderation in these iculars 
will generally secure exemption. e Arab, 
wisiletibig in ‘ga arid desert, subsisting on 
camel’s milk and a usually 
enjoys immunity; ‘his is not vitiated 
by stimulating food or unwholesome drink- 
tng. “Sir Joseph Banks spent twenty min- 


| utes in an oven where 


f was cooking 


on | Pleasure of continental travelling is not only 


Having perhaps but two or three 


} dumb, ‘and over five: per cént: of the blind, | 


} makes the necessary inquiries. 
| ‘It is ‘rare, indeed, at the end of day to 
| meet even a tolerably contented looking tour- 


table and querulous, and it is with some- 
thing of exhaustion in her tone that she 


ist. Nevertheless, I boldly assert that the 


not overrated, but that it is one of the 
greatest and purest pleasures which this 
world can give. It is not the travelling, 
but the travellers who ere in fault. Our 
friend in the-dasty votture had been doing 


weeks to spare, they thought that the best 
‘way of enjoying them was to get over as 
much ground as possible. Accordingly, they 
Tushed in a few hours from London to Bale 
or Geneva, their impressions of foreign 
countries being thus far limited to sea sick- 
ness, gesticulation, jabber, gendarmes, pass- 
ports, billets de bagages and salles d’attente. 
They probably rose in a state of utter bewilder- 
ment at two or three o'clock in the morning 
of the day on which it was your privilege 
to see them; since which they have been in 
an omnibus, a railway train, a steamer, over 
& mountain pass, and five or six hours with 
a voiturier. Their object was to doa great 
deal, and their consolation is that they have 
done it.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


q 


Narrow Escape of a Railroad Traia. 


A slide occurred on the railroad which 
winds along the:gorge between Lewiston and 
Suspension Bridge, on the evening of the 25th 
ult., under circumstances that cause one to 
realize how constant and imminent are the 
perils of travel by rail, even under the 
most favourable circumstances. This road 
for most of the distance is on the very brink 
of the gorge, in some places hundreds of feet 
above the river, sometimes inserted into the 
perpendicular ledge, with large masses of 
rocks suspended fearfully over the track. 
At a point about mid-way between the Falls 
and Lewiston, where the track lies about 
two hundred feet above the river, and where 
the descent is nearly perpendicular, nearly 
seventy feet of the road-bed slid off. The 
cob-house perpendicular wall, no broader at 
the base than at the top, which was relied 
upon to make things safe, began to give 
way, as the track master assured me, nearly 
or quite a week before. The giving out of 
whole structure had been looked upon as 
certain for some time, and yet cars filled 
with passengers continued to be drawn at 
least twice a day. Such recklessness is 
without a parallel in railway management. 

A gentleman, who was too late for the 
train, started to walk that evening over the 
track from Lewiston to Suspension Bridge. 
It was he who first discovered the slide, but 
he came within a hair’s breadth of going 
down the chasm himself. Not dreaming of 
anything of the sort, he walked to the very 
brink before he discovered, by the dim light 
of the moon, the fearful state of the case. 
Another step, and it would have been the 
last of him. Fortunately, he caught a 
glimpse of the yawning gulf. His retro- 
grade movement was both timely and rapid. 
The slide had probably taken place immedi- 
ately on the passing over of the train but a 
short time before, for the rocks were then 
tumbling and crashing into the abyss, and 
the gentleman felt sensibly the earth giving 
way under his feet as he sprang back. No 
mortal can tell how near destruction and 
total anuihbilation that train of cars came. 
Its own weight and motion, doubtless, 
started the avalanche. Its speed—an in- 
stant of time—a finger’s weight—may have 
been all that stood between eternity and 
every soul on board. But the train did pass, 
the pleasure-seeking passengers all uncon- 
scious of the danger they had escaped.— 
Albany Hnickerbocker, 27th ult. 


Old Fogy. 


This is a term which in our day has 
come into popular use. It is employed to 
characterize those persons who in their 
feelings and movements are behind the age, 
and are persistently opposed to. progress. 
An “Old Fogy” is judged to be as much 
too slow, as “Young America” is too fast— 
and the one species of humanity is anta- 
gonistic to the other. 

Though, however, the term “Old Fogy,” 
is particularly current at this present time 
—the honour or shame of originating it be- 
longs to a preceding age. Of the truth of 
this, any individual will be convinced, who 
turns to the Luropean Magazine of Janu- 
ary 1792. It seems that one George 
Drake applied to Doctor B for an in- 
valid lieutenancy. In said application these 
lines are found : 


“Pray what’s the cause, Grave Doctor, there’s such work 
Kicked up about these invalidian fogies? 


—Rel. Herald. 


‘Stereotyping from Gutta Pereha. 


The mode of stereotyping invented by Mr. 
Muir, of Glasgow, presents the following 
peculiarities: —A page of common type is 
set up, and well-fixed, and a warm cake of 
gutta percha is applied to it, screwed down 
‘tightly, and allowed so to remain a quarter 
of an hour. When this gutta percha-mould 
is removed, it is brushed over with fine 
black lead, and an electro-copper cast taken 
from it; the printing is then taken from this 
cast. It has been found that gutta percha 
constitutes a very convenient and efficient 
substance for the mould, owing to the readi- 
ness with which it can be softened, and its 
toughness when cold; while the electro-cop- 
per cast is found to bear the action of the 
printing press through a much greater 
number of copies than an ordinary stereo- 
type plate. The same inventor also practi- 
ses a plan in which the gutta persue per- 
forms not only its own work, but that of 
the electro-copper also. A mould is taken 
from an engraved wood-block in gutta per- 
cha; and this mould, when brushed over 
with black lead, is made to yield a cast also 
in gutta percha, in an exactly similar way ; 
from this cast the impressions are printed. 


Worth Remembering. 


Somebody thus rhymes, and certainly 
not without reason: 


A Sunday well spent 
Brings a week of content, 
And health for the toils of to-morrow; 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whatever be gained, 


| come. hard and firm enough to withstand 


‘| were indignant at an attempt to deprive 


easily melts, and. may be drawn out to the 
required size and form. When the whole 
surface has been thus covered, some weeks or 
months are required for the cement to be- 


the last process. This consists in grinding 
down, by emery powder, the uneven surface 
of the mosaic, until a perfect level and a 
beautiful polish are produced. It is only 
after this last test that the beauty of the 
design and the perfection of the work can 
be judged of. Before polishing, the sur- 
‘face presents only a dull, rowgh appear- 
ance—seemingly a very imperfect copy of 
the original. The time consumed in pro- 
ducing, by this method, copies of large 
pictures, is very great. 


In Heaven Last Night. 


Last night there was a festival in heaven: 
The sky burned with a most majestic light ; 
Orion, Aquar, and the mighty Seven, 
Fiamed like the banners of some awful fight. 
The stars hung clustering like white ivy round 
The oriel window of the curtained sky, 
As though God had with festoons gaily hod@nd 
The cloud-draped arch through which his Angels 
fly. 
Perchance the Master, in some distant place, 
Had hung mid-sky a new created world ; 
Or witb another sun had garnished space, 
Streaming below like a gay flag unfurled. 
Or it might be some great returning day, 
When an Archangel by a holy feat, 
Gained for his mighty crown another ray, 
By mastery at the games where Angels meet. 


The winds at sunset had an organ’s sound, 
And softly played a low religious tune, 
It may be at that hour some saint was crowned, 
Who died when through his wiadow looked the 
moon. 
Whatever ‘was the cause, there was in heaven 
A rare and grand display of pomp last night; 
Perhaps the Saviour and the great eleven 
Revealed themselves unto Angelic sight. 
— Titan. 


Depopulation of Trout Streams, 


In his last North Wood’s letter, Mr. 
Dawson discusses the causes of the depopu- 
lation of trout streams. He says: 

Kvery one who has lived a score of years in 
the neighbourhood of mountain or spring- 
brooks, remembers when, in such and such a 
stream, trout were abundant, where scarcely 
one is now ever taken. What has become 
of them ?”’ is a question which every one has 
been asked, or has asked himself a thou- 
sand times. One says, “They have been 
driven out by sawdust from mills erected 
upon the stream.” Another, who lives 
where tanneries have been erected, thinks 
‘‘the tan bark has killed or disgusted them.” 
Another says, ‘‘Siace the alders which 
used to border the creek have been cut 
down and the forest cleared away, they 
have sought greater retiracy.’’ Others say, 
“They have gone because trout will not 
stay where there is a great deal of passing 
to and fro, as there necessarily is in a 
thickly populated locality;” and others 
still insist that “they have all been fished 
out.” Now, in my opinion, not one of 
these reasons is real. Neither sawdust, 
nor tan bark, nor clearings, nor dense popu- 
lation, nor excessive fishing is the cause of 
depopulation. Some of the very best trout 
streams I know are full of sawdust and tan 
bark. The bottom of the Caledonia Creek 
is not only a bed of sawdust, but the creek 
lies in the midst of a dense population, and 
has been fished night and day for thirty 
years. Nevertheless, in its cold, crystal- 
like water, trout are more plenty to-day, 
and more are taken, than ten years since. 
I bave been more than once surfeited with 
success in a stream in Canada where the 
sawdust was so thick that it formed a com- 
pact covering upon the surface; and every 
year [ take trout from a little brook in Con- 
necticut which has been cleared and fished 
for almost a century. 

There are three great causes for the de- 
population‘of trout streams:—I1st. The erec- 
tion of establishments upon them in which 
lime is largely used; 2d. The introduction 
into the streams of pike or pickerel, whose 
voracity is, sooner or later, fatal to all com- 
petitors; and 3dly, and principally, the 
gradual change of the temperature of the 
water. Trout will not live long in water 
which is not at all seasons, of a temperature 
which may not, in comparison with other 
water, be characterized as cold. Other 
causes besides those [ have named, some- 
times operate; but in ninety-nine vases out 
of a hundred, the changed temperature of 
the water is the cause of the absence of 
trout from streams where they were once 
abundant. 

And it might have been added that the 
temperature changes by the partial drying 
up of the streams as the land is cleared and 
the springs diverted. Another cause is the 
killing of trout, by boys and barbarians, 
when they are up the small rivulets for 
spawning. In September and October they 
all leave the deep water, and can be found 
in large numbers in the shallow, gravelly 
beds, where they deposit their spawo. At 
such times they are unfit for use, and the 
killing of a female destroys hundreds of 
spawn which might the next spring be hatch- 
ed and grown to trout three inches long. 
A law was proposed last winter to stop 
this practice in this State, but grave legis 
lators, who knew nothing on the subject, 


them of trout a few months in the year. 
Mr. Dawson is slightly mistaken as to 
the abundance of trout in Caledonia. We 
regret to say that they are growing scarce, 
and, unless something is done to protect 
them, a pound of trout, taken from that 
stream, will be a rare achievement of the 
most expert angler. : 
The practical question is, how can’ our 
stream’ be restocked with trout and other 
desirable fish? In the first place, laws are 
necessary to prevent unseasonable fishing, 
aud to stop the use of nets and seines at all 
seasons. These are still used in many 
small streams, and have, with other causes, 
literally exterminated many of the best 
kinds of fish. The artificial breeding of 
fish has been so successful in France, as to 
cheapen and make plenty one of the most 
desirable kinds of food. The same thing 
can be done here. Take Caledonia Sprio 
Creek, for instance, and fill the smal 
springs aud rivulets with the spawn, and 
the main stream can be stocked in three 
years eo full that tons of trout could be 
taken for ever after by keeping up the pro- 
cess of artificial breeding. It is well known 
that not one egg in fifty is hatched, but the 


| Brutus, adopted by Q. Servilias Cepio Ago- 


‘Osiris, Egypt, was found the name of 


borrowed from their masters or the coun- 
tries of their origin.’ Adopted citizens as- 
sumed the name of their. benefactors, re- 
taining also of theirown femily. M. Junius 


‘la was called Q. Servilius 
Brutus. 

Heathens, upon their embracing Christi- 

anity, received new names, as Saul, the 
Jew was called Paul; and the Jews were 
in the habit of being called by a Jewish 
name among their own people, and by an- 
other with the Gentiles. For instance, we 
find Thomas called Dydimus, and Tabitha, 
Dorcas. Some think this is the reason 
why Saul assumed the Roman name of | 
Paul. 
_ Who has not acquaintances among the 
“Smiths,” a most extraordinary name? 
Some time ago there were very learned dis- 
cussions going on concerning the origin and 
wonderful extension of the race. Studious 
explorers among derivatives and nominal 
roots found in the name of John Smith a 
world of mystery. Some pbhilologist in 
Providence wrote thirty columns to enlighten 
the public on the subject, and threw down 
his pen because it was exhaustless. Some 
profess to have discovered that the great 
family of the Smiths are the veritable de- 
scendants in a direct line fron Shem, Noah’s 
son, the father of the Shemitish tribe, or 
Shem—hence the decimation—Shem—She- 
mit—Shmit—Smith. 

Another learned scholar in Philadelphia, 
contends for the universality of John Smith’s 
name not only in our own, but among all 
lands. Commencing with the Hebrews, he 
says they had no Christian names, and con- 
sequently no Johns—in Hebrew the names 
stood simply Shemr or Shemit. In other 
nations, however, the John Smith is found 
full, one and undivided; let us trace it: 
Latio—Jobannes Smithius. 
Italian—Giovanni Smithi. 
Spanish—Juan Smithas. 

Dutch—Hans Schmidt. 

French—Jean Smeets. 

Greek—Ion Skimitton. 

Russiana—l[onloff Schmittowski. 
Polish—Ivan Schmittiweski. 
Chinese—Tobn Shimmit. 
Icelandic—Tahne Smitison. 
Welsh—Jiobn Schmidd. 
Tuscarora—Ton-Ta Swmittia. 
Mexican—Jontli F’Smitlx. 

To prove the antiquity of the name, the 
same savan observes that in the temple of 


Cepio Agola 


‘¢ Pharaoh Smithosis, being the ninth in the 
eighteenth dynasty of the Theban kings. 
He was the founder of the celebrated temple 
of Smithopolis Magna.” 

We congratulate the respectable Smiths 
on these learned and profound researches, 
which bid fair to explode the opinions that 
the great family of Smiths were the descend- 
ants of horse-shoers, anvil and hammer- 
men. To them these researches must be 
deeply delightful. My neigbour of this 
name, who, not long since, consulted me 
about the probability of his heirship to a 
princely estate in the English Cuurt of 
Chancery, can now easily establish the an- 
tiquity of his family. A New York clair- 
voyant told him to go ahead in its prosecu- 
tion, as he was the residuary legatee.— The 
Clove, Mass. 


‘ 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


To Save Vines From Buas.—Do all 

you can to secure a strong and rapid growth 

of the plants when young, and they will be 

out of the way of the striped bugs the more 
speedily. This can be done by watering 
with manure or guano-water, and by shelter- 
ing from the cold winds. A box or frame 
placed around the hill with a pane of glass 
on the top, will help the plants amazingly. 

The glass may be removed on warm days, 

and replazed towards evening. This is the 

best plan, as it not only preserves the plants 
from bugs, but from late frosts and cold, cut- 
ting winds. Another plan that has been 

previously recommended is to take strips 

of cloth (common white cotton will answer) 

about six inches wide and four feet long, and 
tack both ends toa stake. Drive this stake 
into the ground, after which place in three 
more stakes a foot apart, so as to form a 
equare, enclosing the hill of young vines. 

This will make a square one foot each way, 
and effectually protect the plants fromstriped 
bugs, and afford considerable protection 
from the wind. Such attention well repays 
the cultivator.—Rural New Yorker. 


ASHES AND PLASTER FoR Corn.—We 
only remind farmers, of what most of them 
know already, that, if they wish to help 
forward their corn crop, they would do well 
to apply, at the first and second hoeings, 
a handful for each hill, of plaster and ashes. 
Mix them at the rate of one part plaster to 
five of ashes. The effect of this applica- 
tion will be most conspicuous on dry, sandy 
soils; but it will not be invisible anywhere. 
— Agriculturist. 


RaIsiIng CHICKENS AND TURKEYS — 
Messrs Editors—In the Country Gentleman 
I saw a request for information about rais- 
ing poultry. I can give you my experience. 
When my hens come off with their young 
chickens, the same day I grease the hen un- 
der the wings and on the upper sides of the 
wiog, making them quite wet with grease, 
and all the breast, neck and head. At the 
end of three or four weeks, I give the 
chickens a greasing like the one I gave the 
mother, only not on the breast, and have 
no more trouble—can raise by the hundreds. 


liquor grease will do. I feed turkeys on 
buds, shallot and onion-tops—grease the 
mother turkeys as you do the hens, and 
treat the young turkeys like the young 
chickens, and your markets will be well sup- 
plied with poultry, Ido assure you. You 
may rely on what [ tell you, forit is trae to 
the letter.— Old Housekeeper, Madison, Ga. 


Portina Borrer.—Friend Freas—I 
observed in the Zéeleyraph of the 12th of 
May, an inquiry for ‘‘the best mode of 
potting butter, and where to keep it.” 
From my experience, butter is better put 
down in the 10th or 11th month, the last 
of good grass butter. It is much more 
difficult to make good butter in dog-days, 
and if it is not good when put up, that 
will not improve it. As soon as the butter 
is churned, work out some of the butter- 
milk, and add good fine salt, (to suit the 
taste,) one tablespoonful of white sugar, 
one small teaspoonful of ealtpetre, (both 
pulverized,) to every ten pounds of butter; 
work these through the butter, and set it in 


artificial mode insures a fish from every 


Is a certain forerunner of sorrow. 


sound egg, so that the increase over the | 


a cool place several hours; then work it 


Youne.—About two years a 


and 


Any sort of soft grease will do; lard or pot- | 


the mouth open, then drive the animal 
about the yard a few minutes, and the bloat 
is gone. I never knew it to fail in any case. 


To Prevent Sows KILLING THEIR 
ago we first 
mentioned what we have since known tried 
proved entirely effectual asa preventive 
against the killing of pigs by the mother— 
an unnatural, though by no means unusual 
proceeding on the part of some sows.- The 
matter was again brought to our mind by 
a@ communication from E. G. Buxton of 
Yarmouth, who says there has.been an un- 
usual loss of pigs in his neighbourhood 
within a few weeks past, and recommends, 


as the easiest and surest preventive, to give 


the sow about half a pint of good rum or 
gin, which soon produces intoxication, and 


the drunken mother, unlike some human 


mothers, becomes entirely harmless towards 


_her young, and will even accommodate her 


position to the best advantage of the pigs, 
and in her recovery from her “bender,” 
she becomes so much civilized in her dis- 


position as to eradicate all signs of savage- | 


ness toward her young, and she will mani- 
fest all the motherly care that is due to her 
‘pledges of affection.” We also knew of 
this remedy being tried by a neighbour of 
ours but a few days since, and it proved 
entirely effectual, not only overcoming the 
disposition of the sow to kill the pigs, but 
making her as careful of them as could be 


| desired. — Maine Farmer. 


Cure For STRINGHALT.—In order to 
cure the stringhalt, split the skin on the 
inner side of the affected leg, four inches 
above hoof, over the main middle vein 
of the leg, and underneath the vein you 
will find a small cord about the size of a 
rye-straw. This must be taken up with 


an awl, and cut in two, which will certain- i. 
Let the operator be careful not to | 7 


ly cure. 
cut the vein or any of the sinews of the leg. 
Wash the wound with soap-suds twice 
every day till it is well.—Cotton Planter 
and Soit. 


MammortH Ross Busa.—A rose bush 
is in flower in Mr. Dalglish’s garden, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, that fills a green- 
house seventy feet long, and contains six 
thousand flowers and buds. 


CoMPARATIVE VALUE OF Roots FOR 
Cows.—A writer in the Connecticut State 
Agricultural Transactions, gives, from ‘a 
careful experience in winter-feeding of 
milch cows,” his judgment of the compar- 
ative value of roots. Carrots promote the 
richest milk; sugar-beets are next best; 
potatoes follow, and turnips class last in pro- 
duct as to quality, but first as to quantity. 
They were compared as fed pound to pound. 
Carrots, he thinks best for small families, 
where they desire but: a small quantity for 
milk, but of richest quality, and a fat, 
sleek-looking cow. Turnips are best for 
those who sell milk, and desire to produce 
the greatest quantity—Country Gentle- 
man. 


CHILDRENS 


WILLIE AND I. 


We love to go to Sabbath-school— 
Willie and I; 

And, be the weather foul or fair, 

We purpose to be always there, 

To listen to the opening prayer— 
Willie and I. 


- Our teacher we do dearly love— 
Willie and I. 
She comes and takes us by the hand, 
And points us to the better land, 
And tries to make us understand— 

Willie and I. 


Our father—mother, too, we love— 
Willie and I, 
While many boys and girls are there, 
Whose parents for them do not care, 
We of the good things richly share— 
Willie and I. 


Saviour most— 
Willie and [; 

For if we love and serve him best, 

In his own bosom we shall rest, 

And be in heaven for ever blest— > 

Willie and I. 


We ought to love the 


THE UNBLESSED MEAL. 


Thirty years ago a little boy, the son of 
pious parents, was invited to spend a few days 
at the house of a friendly family. When din- 
ner came on the table Philip, though very 
hungry after his journey, could not be per- 
suaded to touch a morsel of food. Again and 
again did they urge him to eat, and as often 
did te look wistfully at the contents of the 
table, but resolutely declined. At length the 
lady kindly inquired if there was any reason 
why he did not eat his dinner. Bursting into 
tears, and sobbing so that he could scarcely 
speak, he exclaimed—* You hav’n’t blessed it !” 
That family ever afterwards asked the blessing 
of God on their food, and that little boy is now 
missionary in Jamaica. 


COUNSELS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Never be cast down by trifles. If a spider 

breaks his web twenty times, twenty times 
will he mend it again. Make up your minds 
to do a thing, and you will doit. Fear not if 
trouble comes upon you; keep up your spirits, 
though the day may be a dark one— 

«Troubles never last for ever, 

The darkest day will pass away !” 


If the sun is going down, look up to the 
stars; if the earth is dark, keep your eyes on 
heaven. With God’s presence aifd God’s pro- 
mises, @ man or child may be cheerful. 

« Never despair when fog’s in the air, 
A sunshiny morning will come without warning!” 


Mind what you run after! Never be con- 
tent with a bubble that will burat, or a fire- 
wood that will end in smoke and darkness. 
Get that which you can keep, and which is 
worth keeping, | 

«Something sterling that will stay 
When gold and silver fiy away.” 

Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger 
will come, but resist it strongly. A spark 
may set a house on fire. A fit of passion may 
give you cause to mourn all the days of your 
life. Never revenge an injary ; 

«“ He that revenges knows no rest, 
The meek possess a peaceful breast.” 


If you have an enemy, act kindly to him 
and make him your friend. You may not 
win him over at once, but try again. Let one 
kindness be followed by another, till you have 


the kitten should be mine, the body should be 


the baby’s, and Eddie, the eldest—but only | 


three years—should be the sole proprietor of 
the long and beautiful tale. Eddie rather ob- 
jected at first to this division, aa putting him 


off with an extremely small share of the ani- | 


mal; bat soon became reconciled to the divi- 


sion, and quite proud of his ownership in the | 


graceful terminus of the kitten. One ‘day, | to make this House one of the 
Terand. 


soon afte?, I heard poor pr 

ful mewing, and I called out to Eddie, “‘ There, 
my son, you are hurting my part of the kitten ; 
I heard her cry.” “No [ didn’t, mother; I 
trod on my part, and your part hollered !” 


A QUICK QUARTER. 


A boy worked hard all day for a quarter of 
a dollar. With the quarter he, bought apples, 
and took them to town and sold them on the 
street for adollar. With the dollar he bought 


a sheep. The sheep brought him a lemb, 
and her fleece brought another dollar. With | 


this dollar he bought another sheep. The 
next spring he had two sheep, two lambs, and 
a yearling sheep. The three fleeces he sold 
for three dollars, and bought three more sheep. 
He now bad six, with a fair prospect. He 
worked, where he found opportunity, for hay, 
corn and oats, and pasturing for his sheep. 
He took the choicest care of them, and soon 
had a flock. Thsir wool enabled him to buy 


@ pasture for them, and by the time he was 


twenty-one he had a fair start in life, and all 


from the quarter of a dollar he earned in one | 


day. 


HE CRUISE OF THE BETSEY.—The Cruise 

of the Betsey; or, A Summer Ramble among 

the Fossiliferous Denesin of the Hebrides. With 

Rambles of a Geologist; or, Ten Thousand Miles 

over the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland. By 
Hugh Miller. 12mo. $1.25. 

Hadji in Syria; or, Three Years in Jerusalem. 
Mrs. Sarah Barclay Johnson. With thirteen 
beautiful Illustrations. i6mo. 75cents. In Blue 
of Thought, Religious ind Philosoph 

Pearls of Thought, igious an i ° 
Gathered from Old 18mo. 50 

Aquarelles; or, Summer Sketches. By Samuel 
Sombre. With Illustrations. 12mo. 63 cents. 

Notes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of 
Numbers. By Professor George Bush. 12mo. §1. 

The Diamond Bracelet of St. Petersburg. 5 cents. 

Life and Time of Hugh Miller. By Thomas N. 
Brown. -12mo. $1. 

Hymns of Worship: for Use in the Lecture-room, 
the Prayer-meeting, and the Family. 24mo. Sheep. 
40 cents. 

Influence of Physical Causes on Religious Ex- 
perience. -By Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D.D. 18mo. 
38 cents. 

Doddridge’s Sacramental Thoughts. 18mo. 30 cts. 

Bayard’s Letters on the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. i8mo. 50 cents. 

Thomson’s Catechism for the Instruction of Com- 
municants. 6} cents. 


*,” Any of the above will be sent by mail, free 


of postage, on receipt of the price. 
For sale by | 
‘WILLIAM & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
june 26—3t 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Eetablished 

in 1826.—The Subecribers have constantly 

for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-Hoase, and 


‘other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 


durable manner. For full particulars as to many 
recent improvements, waraatee, diameter of Bells, 
space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 
&c., send for.a Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 


june 19—1ly* West Troy, New York. 


eS married Gentleman, of several 
years experience asa Teacher, and a Soata- 
ener by birth, desires to secure for himself a position 
as Principal of a Female or Male Institution, of a 
high order, in one of the Southern States. 
Applications should be prompt, and, by permis- 
sion, may be addressed to Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D., 
Hollidaysburgh, Pennsylvania. july 3—10¢* 


EW AND INTERESTING PUBLICATIONS. 
—I. Little Bob True, the Driver Boy. By the 
author of Stories on the Petitions of the s 
Prayer. 18mo. pp. 252. Price 30 and 35 cents. 
With engravings. 

II. Not a Minute to Spare. By S.C. 18mo. pp. 
104. Price 15 and 20 cents. — 

III. The Stevenson Family, or, Lessons on the 
Beatitudes. Written for the Board. 18mo. pp. 144. 
Price 20 and 25 cents. 

IV. An Exposition of the Epistle of Saint Paul to 
the Philippians. By the Rev. Jean Daillé, Minis- 
ter of the French Reformed Church at Charenton, 
A.D. 1639. Translated from the French by the 
Rev. James Sherman, Minister of Surrey Chapel, 
London. Octavo, pp. 479. Price $1.15. |. 

V. Lucy Dunlevy; a Sketch from Real Life. By 
S. S. Egliseau, author of Lizzie Ferguson, and 
Gleanings from Real Life. Square 16mo. pp. 156, 
Price 30 and 35 cents. 

VI. The Stray Lamb. Written for the Board. 
18mo. pp. 72. Price 15 cents. © 

VI{. The Joy of Morning. Written for the Board. 
18mo. pp. 55. Price 15 cents. 

VIIL. Memoir and Select Remains of the Rev. 
John Brown, Minister of the Gospel, Haddington. 
Edited by the Rev. William Brown, M.D. 12mo. 
pp- 227. Price 40 cents. 

IX. Tales in Rhyme for Girls. -By Old Hum- 
set 3 18mo. pp. 119. With many engravings. 

rice 20 and 25 cents. 

X. Annie Lee; a Story Il)ustrating the First Pe- 
tition of the Lord’s Prayer, ** Hallowed be 
name.”? 18mo. pp. 92. Price 15 and 20 cents, 

XI. Blind Ruth; or, How may I do Good? II- 
lustrating the Second Petition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
18mo. PP. 100. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

XII. Hazel Glen. Illustrating the Third Peti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer. 18mo. pp. 99. Price 
15 and 20 cents, 

XIII. Christmas Eve. 
Petition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Price 15 and 20 cents. 

XIV. Seventy times Seven; or, the Law of Kind- 
ness. Il\lustrating the Fifth Petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 18ar0. pp. 120. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

XV. Charlie; or, a Mother’s Influence. Iilus- 
trating the Sixth Petition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
18mo. pp. 123. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

XVI. Peace in Death, exemplified in Youthful 
Believers. By the author of Little Kadore. 18mo, 
pp. 60. With an engraving. Price 15 cents. 

XVII. Scenes in Chusan; or, Missionary Labours 
by the Way. 18mo. pp. 246. With three spirited 
engravings. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

XVIII. The Best Lesson, and the Best Time to 
Learn it. Bya Presbyterian Minister. 18mo. pp. 
117. With an engraving. Price 20 and 26 cents. 
- XMIX. Lena Lesiie; or, The History of an Or- 

han. By a Lady of Kentucky. 18mo. pp. 108. 
ith an engraving. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

XX. The Marrow of Modern Divinity. In two 

arts. Part I. The Covenant of Works and the 
ovenant of Grace. Part If. An Exposition of the 
Ten Commindments. By Edward Fisher, A.M. 
With Notes by the Rev. Thomas Boston, Minister 
of the Gospel, Ettrick. 12mo. pp. 370. Price 80 


cents. 

XXI. Christ in the Desert; or, the Tempter 
Foiled. By the Rev. Henry Moore Parsons. 18mo. 
pp. 129. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

XXII. The Sailor’s Companion; or, Book of 
Devotions for Seamen in Public and Private. 12mo. 
pp- 263. Price 50 cents. 

XXIII. Scripture Baptism, its Mode and Suab- 
jects. By Ashbel G. Fairchild, D.D., author of 
The Great Supper. 18mo. pp. 204. Price 25 and 
30 cents. 

XXIV. Pictures of Truth, Portrayed in Pleasing 
Colours. 18mo. pp. 264. Price 30 and 35 cents. 
With engravings. : 

XXV. Grains of Gold, suited to enrich Youth- 
ful Minds. 18mo. pp. 260. Price 30 and 35 cents. 
With engravings. 

XXVI. The Great Reformer; or, Sketches of 
the Life of Luther. By the author of The Clare- 
mont Tales. 18mo. pp. 117. Price 20 and 25 


cents. 
XXVII. The Valley of Achor; or, Hope in Troa- 
ble. By the Rev. 8. 8S. Sheddan. 18mo. pp- 50. 


Price 15 cents. 

XXVIII. Talks about Jesus. 18mo. pp. 67. 
Price 15 cents. 

XXIX. The Efficacy of Prayer. By the late 
Rev. John C. Young, D.D., Danville, Kentucky. 


18mo. pp. 63. Price 15 cents. 
Just published by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 


Illustrating the Fourth 
18mo. pp. 91. 


lication. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing i 
No. 821 Chestnut street, | 


june w 
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or Family by a youns J, momber of a 
Presbyterian family” She * qualified to teach all 


the English branches, with French and Music, 
Piano. Good reference given. 
june 26—Se* Baltimore, Maryland. 


HOUSE, CAPE ISLAND, NEW 
JERSEY.—Jaues Proprictor, is 
now open for the Season. No peins will bes 

most ble 
juee 
AVING FUND.—UNITED STATES TRUST 


COMPANY-—Corner of Third aad Cheetaut . 


streets, Philadelphia. 


| Large and small sums received, and paid back 


on demand, without notice, with Five per cent in- 
terest, from the day of deposit to, the day of with- 


drawal. 


Office hours from nine until five o'clock every 
day, and on Monday evening from seven until nine 
o’clock. 


President—STEPHEN R.CRAWFORD. 
Treasurer—PLINY FISK. 
Teller—JAMES R. HUNTER. 


TRENCH PLATE 
8. Eaate & Son, invite attention to the 
extensive assortment of Looking-Glesaes now: jin 

store, suitable for every position and of all sizes. 
Mantel Mirrors, Pier and Wall Mirrors, Oval and 
Square, Cornices, Tables, Brackets, Consols, &c., 


| at unequalled prices. 
he | 


The latest English and standard French Engray- 


+ ings always in stock. 


Particular and undivided care ie given to the de- 
rtment of Picture frames fr 
iniatures, Portraits, &c. 
ARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnat street, Philadelphia. 
june 5—tf 


RPENTER AND BUILDER.—O:ivern Bara- 
pin, Carpenter and‘ Builder—Shop in 
street, between Walnut and George, and: 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. . 
> Jobbing done by careful workmen, 
sep 5—tf | 


ow 


‘JT AMPS, CHANDELIERS, & 
Baxer, Manufacturers of Chandoli 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No, 176 Chestnut 
No, 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia? 
ap 5—ly 


—— 


SULPHUR SPRINGS—Monroe Vir. 
ginia.—These celebrated Mineral . 
are now open for the reception of visitors. It 
now well known that no medicinal agents that have 
been tried have had such signal success as the 
waters of the Red Sulphur Springs in, the speedy 


cure of most cases palmo consumption, 
bronchial affections, chronic ’ 
and diseases of the brain. 

Visitors via Richmond and L pburg should 
leave the Virginia and Tennessee Rail at New- 


bern Depot. They will then have but thirtyreight 
miles of staging, over a good road. . Via Orange aad 
Alexandria and Virginia Central Railroad, there is 
now about seventy miles of staging. — 

Invalida would secure better rooms, and better 
care and attention, by comi an as.we ere uav- 
ally very much crowded throug 
August. T. 8.C B 

may 8—13t 


MUTUAL Lire InsuRANce COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK.—The assets of this Company 
exceed four and a half millions of dollars, ase 
invested in Bonds and Mortgages on Real :Retese 
business of the confined exe! 
e business of the Company js con u- 
sively to insurance oa tives, aad: is conducted on 


the mosth of 
ELL & CO. 


the mutual principle. 
The Company has paid, in cle ‘on vendashase 
icies 
In addition to bonuses on said Poli- 
cies, (being their share of profits,) 
$2,478,915,13 
Pamphlets, giving all requisite information, can 


be had on application to 
_F, RATCHFORD STARR, 


Agent for Pennsylvania, 
No. 152 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
jane 5—12m 


*S PHILADELPHIA COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE.—North-east corner of Sev- 
enth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia.—An Insti- 
was — fy re young men for active 
usiness. tabli September, 1844. Char- 
tered June 4th, 1855, 

Boarp or Trusrers.—B. B. Com » Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. 
Sparhawk, David S. Brown, A. V. Parsoga,, 
Booher, D. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 

ppincott, Jr. | 

Facu.ty.—S. H. Crittenden, Principal, Coneult- 
ing Accountant, and Instructor in Commercial 
Customs. Thomas W. Moore, Professor of Pea- 
manship. — M. Thrasher, Professor of Science 
of Accounts. ba » Professor of Book- 
Keeping and Phonography. Augustue Simon, Pro- 
fessor of Languages. 

x Catalogues, containing terme and all desira- 
ble information concerning the Institution, to he 
had on applying at the College. war 13—0m* 

OARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOY Goshen, 
county, New York.—Rev. Danie. 

The village of Goshen is on the New York and 

Erie Railroad, three hours distant from the city of 


New York, and several trains of cars pass and 
repass daily. It is noted for its health 
pleasant location. | 

Whether the pupils are preparing for College, or 


for Commercial or agricultura] pursuits, the course 
of instruction will be thorough, and reports of each 
scholar will be made to his parents at the ead af 
every five weeks. : 

There will be two sessions of twenty weeks each 
in the year. d 

Pupils will be received at any timed the 
session, and will be charged from the date of eg- 
trance. 

Terms for Board and Tuition 690 per Session. 
Creasiog and lights extra.) Payable quarterly ia 
advance. 

Circulars sent on application, by mail. 

The Summer Session will commence on Monday, 

References.—The following persons are re! 
to :— Goshen, N. } Rev. Wn. D. Snod, D. 
New York City, Rev. W. .D., Rev. 
Joha C. Lowrie, D.D., Rev. Edward D. Smith, B.D., 
Messrs. Robert Carter, David Olyphaat, Rebert M, 
Olyphant, W. R. Vermilye, D. J. Steward, Jor 
Steward, John P. Yelverton, Walter Lowrie. 
adelphia, Rev. C. Van Rensselser, D.D., Mesers. 
Wm. 8. Martien, John K. Wallace. Princet 
N. J., Rey. John Maclean, D.D. mar 13— 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 608 Chestaat Strret, abeve Phila 
Broadway, New York, 


y 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN &. 60. 

TERMS, 

. Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 

in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months 

A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a leas term then ene 
year. All Subscribers who.do not give exgresp 
notice to the contrary, will be considered aa. wi 
to continue their subscription, and their paper 
be sent to them ngly. No paper discon- 
tinued until all arrearages ate paid, except 
discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 7&centse. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents: each repeti- 
tion of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. | 

TERMS TO CLUBS, 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $i 

With an pdditional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. A 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $90.00 

With an additional copy to the egent.. ©. 

The be in, 


sid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN &co. 


No. 608 Chestnut Syeet, Philsdelphis 


4 
: > the. young. & Marria or Consanguiul 
"Feu: ‘have Ta the Medical Associatigs 4 | 
as Pocrbesh:- Moti ‘The Post ‘City, District of Columbia, very able re- 
R port. was submitted by Dr. S..M. Bemis of | 
“Tigioa: The Fd 
— | ‘ 
dha ‘choad ini date tine amot 
hens and it: sbould te 
- ime for new i. in their names, | 
Per 
| Rey; eg +s 
For Blackwoed-end-the four Reviews, 
of medic » throughout the country. . 
July number | 
Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
‘struction tothe 'Govemor of Kentucky, for the year 
- 11857, 48 ah octavo pampblet of 190 peges, and is | 
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as ari rol | 
Gambling at Rome, 
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| 
| 
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who then..pagsed it to. ne Crier. Silence 
giance: et his own numbers and 
hearing ‘to the ut- 
orier proclaimed the num- | 
teuc-evier-fashion, and threw the lot 
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